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ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 



JL HAT this work^ either from its novelty or humble utility, should 
have received Royal Patronage, and such distinguished support, through 
that unhappy period when the arts most suffered, and works of brighter 
genius failed, claims my most unfeigned and ardent acknowledgments; 
for in neither of tho, arts exercised upon it have I even professed supe* 
rior abilities. I was induced to my description of South Wales, be- 
cause, during along residence in that part of the principality, '^ I found 
many of its internal beauties were as little known, and as seldom 
visited, as the snow-top'd acclivities of the Alps ; and my chief pur- 
pose was, that my observations might attract to the subject the atten- 
tion of authors more eminent and more competent to the task**/' 
Since that period, numerous indeed have been the Tourists who 
have traversed those pleasing mazes of nature and antiquity, and I 
flatter myself the signals I advanced were not wholly useless. I only 
wish some of these Tourists had been less tardy in their undertakings, 
as it would have saved me much unproductive labour. My work 
was begun upon a very expensive scale, in the days of profound peace, 
when the arts flourished most ; their's in the midst of an exhausting 
war, and upon plans adapted to the temporary pressure of the times. 
From these circumstances, some unforeseen disappointments, the unex- 
pected advance on printing paper, and ^ther causes, I was disabled 
from proceeding farther in my first work, than a completion of the 
two volumes of a Description of South Wales and the Marches, now 
before the public ; and I had recourse to the less arduous and less ex- 
pensive task that is here offered to the public. In this, my first inten- 
tion was only to go through a description of those roads which led im- 
mediately from London to the Principality, till a happy change of 
circumstances might enable me to carry on the above undertaking to 
ks full extent ; or, failing in that hope, I flattered myself my present 
production might be acceptable to the Subscribers to the former, in 

* See Preface to the first edition of Picturesque Guide tlirough South Wales and thft 
Marches. 
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AS much as I give descriptions in it of those plates of Landscape Views 
in North Wale&i which I had published and distributed with my Let- 
ter-Press descriptions of the South. Thus rendering all the satisfaction 
in my power to those numerous nobility^ gentry, and others, who first 
favoured, and have still continued to countenance my endeavours, 
apd I already find my purpose so far to have succeeded, that much an- 
guish is removed from my mind. And in this work, I have boQH en- 
couraged wilh so many liberal oifors from gtaat and letpeclable fami* 
lies of engraved plate% of their setts, in other ttkoiough&iea €^ the 
kingdom. It is indispensable with the wish of my ftiends >t htrg^ 
and my own personal interest, that I shonkl proWng it to theaa bounds. 
Should this narrative appear too trifling for perusal* or frivolous for iw)* 
tice, let the weakness be imputed to the ardent wish of proving to 
my subscribers the nature of thdr kindnesa to me, and the high value I, 
entertain of their support ; and I can solemnly asiure them* that my a^ 
ftidttity and anxiety to please shall keep peoe witii their offices of friendr 
ship to the extent of my faculties, both of body abd inind^ 

I cannot conclude without noticing some friendly communications 
which have been made me» which will amend scuneof my fbimer de» 
seriptions, and which shall be carefully noticed in the additional Letter* 
Press to be printed lor such gratuitous, plates as may not immediately 
•ppear in the great roads, in that which will be formed for tbe Cross 
Roads, OP in some other part of the Appendix which I have pretiiiscd 
to the work. Also, those errors which I perceive to have escaped my 
pen in spelling the provincial and other names, shall as &r as p>ossiUe 
be recti^ed in an errata, and I humbly hope others will not &il theif 
countenance of such assistance to these subjects, as may render this 
production more an4 more complete. 



Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 



Just PubUsked, 

J^UMBER IV. 
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IMPERIAL GUIDE J 

COMPLETING VOLUME I. 

AMD CQVTAINWG 

ENTIRELY NEW PICTURESQUE PLANS 

(^ THE PRINCIPAL ROADS, 

WITH FROM 3 TO 400 MINIATURB SKETCHES 

* 

Of die Cities, Towwi, VHkiSQK, Stes, Islands, Mountains, Public £dhk«Sj^ 
a«i P^ivwte Buikknigft, as tkwy appeared to the Author, in a Thoroueh- 
£Nn»<tf from 2.to SGQO IMilet; tmth Letter-Ptess Descriptions^ upon nnd 
Wave Pap^, oj^'t^ffory Smeck ao engraven, the Celebrated Scenery and 
local Evei^ connected wm them, and interesting Biographiical, t)hxa» 
noiogical, and Histovlcfeil Aaecdotes. 

AIao QrigiA«il (.mlacil^ Vmws {^ Inckes by 4) of iramberfess noble and fashion- 
able Mon^ionii* 3«Ats» tiA aekct Scoaea of Nature, which every xtbj embellish those 
^]|^>sucaliele4 TbiWQllgii^res $ laoat of which have been commtmioated by the nu- 
merous Patrons of the Work, to whom they are individually and most respectfully 
dedicated by the Author ; and are presented in the form of aa usefol and valuable 
A|>peadix to th« ongioal Promotecy of the Design, or to such as may hereafter con* 
tribiAt« to its fiiithet S^jr^qc* 
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The Author takes this c^p^irtuntty ; ttjost respectfully to notice, tjiiat the FiFTH 
or SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER, on account of its unexpected magnitude,, can- 
not be veady for delivery hefim the end of May next; for io addition to those sub'^ 
jects before promised iathe Prospectus, it will.be a Guide to many fasbionabie Sum- 
mer Resorts upon the difievent JSSsa Coasts not yet published ; and besides contain- 
ing complete Sets of impveved Pictunsqile Plans of the Palaces, principal Seats and 
ol^ber Buildings, upon the Bonlers of the River Thames, there will be Twelve Vtewsv 
isom the felk>wtng Ust of Plates, selected for it The whole of which List may be 
immediately ordered by the Subscribers, without any other expence than the charge 
of printing; and hence the tastefol Admirers of Nature, and of the Arts, are ac« 
coBBimodated with neat Fumitoffs-Pieces of their Seats for Presents to their Friends, 
and a numerous and splendid Collection of the choicest Productions that could noi 
otherwise be obtained without great expence. 

In addressing for them it is hoped each Subscriher wilt sead theue Maaie^ and 
Title of their Seat; It will ensvM:e immediate Attention to their Orders, aad 
assist the typographical Corrections, %* Letters, Post paid, dul^ aawwe r ad. 
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LONDON TO HOLYHEAD, &c* 

1*HE share this thoroughfare takes in connecting the commerce of the Islandj will be 
best estimated by stating the income from the tereral toll-gates which her the various avenues 
leading from it to the contiguous streets of the metropotis, at nea? 7,0001. a large pro-» 
portion to tlie whole product of the London toll-gates j which average at 60,0001, annually.^ 
Five mail coaches and fifty stage coaches daily pass ; the postchaises, stage-waggons, &c. 
are too numerous and uncertain in their time of travelling for a just aceount, but this being 
the road to the most considerable manufactories of England, part of North Britain, 
and much of North Wales, their numbers cannot be inferior to those of any other passage u\ 
the kingdom. 

Islington, the first village we reach on this road, is situated upon the most elevateff 
apot of land at this short distance from the metropolis ; it was a town of the Saxons, an<l 
was called, at the Conquest, Isendon or Isledon ; It is exceedingly populous and extensive* 
and includes Upper and lower Holloway, three sides of Mewington Green, part of 
Kingsland, &c. &c. It hath a chalybeate water, which gained repute from being used by 
the late Princess Amelia; hath a licensed theatre, known by the name of Sa(ffer*s WeOt^ 
much frequented, where is exhibited that Species of entertainment called kmrle(tas and 
pantomimes, with tumbling, dancing, &c. &c. ; here also is a cut or canal prior in point of 
age, and superior in point of utility, to all the projects of the same sort that have been uted 
in this country, as it conducts from Ware in Hertfordshire, to a great part of London, a 
constant and copiou:i supply of the purest waters. The church at Islington was erected in the 
place of an old Uothic structure that stood in 1503 ; and here was an ancient religious se- 
minary, that was converted into a royal palace, used in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, now 
called Canonburg House, one of the towers of this still remains, as nuiv be'sieeh in the an« 
nexed plan *• The reputed salubrity of the air here is said formerly to have attracted many 
city tradesmen and others, who liad a propensity for country retirements ; but the late won* 
derful encroachments of the town seem to have forced most of their description to more 
distant stations. Islington was at one time Addisqn's summer residence ; Goldsmith also 
had lod^ngs here, as well as Ephraim Chambers, the author of the Encyclopedia, of whick 
Dr. ReeA is now giving a new edition to the public , here likewise the famous Daniel 
Defoe died in the year 1731. He was the author of Robinson Crusoe, and other popular 
publications. Near the w|y from hence, at what U called Jack Straw's castle, was a Koma;^ 
camp. 

Highbury Teirace, Highbury Place, and Paradise Row, are fashionable ranges of dwell- 
ings, viewed from this road in the way to Highgate ; and in the same passage are traosieiH 
frospects of the splendid village of Hampstead, with the rich premises of Lord Mansfield 
nd Lord Southampton, covering some small hills thatlie together onthelefl. The princip-dl 
dwellings that fare the traveller in his partial view of Highgate, are those of the family aC 
Walker, the Crutchfield's, Mendam's, Crombie's, and Slade's. There is a stone, in the 
form of a mile stone, near the beginning of the accent to the last-named village, that 4s 
marked Wittington*s Stone, It distinguishes the spot where, agreeably to ancient legend, 
the poor dgected NVittington was resting, when the Bow-bells M-ere heard prophetically 
BpeaJcing his future honour. Right of the aoad at entering Highgate are seats of the Cope's 
and De)>aloo'$, and near the road whick leads from that village to Hampstead are Lord 
Southampton's and Lord Mansfield's. 

Highgate is so called from its lofty situation, and a gate •{» erected here upwards of four 
handred years since, to receive certain tolls for the Bishop of London, upon the great road 
being turned from its old track through dirty lanes by Hornsey, Colney Hatch, and Friar'4 
Barnet to Whetstone, through that Bishop's private park. Here is a chapel of ease to 
Hornsey and Pancras* Where this stands was formerly an hermitage ; near which the 



^ This tketch was made near Highbury Grove ; the author considering that the besf 
station for comprehending it, with the view of the church and the village; and that he tkun 
rendered the best interest -to the engraving of the plan. The same discretieii will ke iMed 
through all that part of his work. The same direction will be iMntinued to all otlier eiH 
gravings of it ; and under each title their distances from London are to be found. 

f This, piece of antiquity hath been taken down about twenty years ; bat^ by a fkvear 
of Mr. Pricket of this place, the author hath been eaabled t» introduce the Ukcaesi of it ia 
the annexed plan* 
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eTiief Baron ChoTteobdefey Allowed a school. Btsides iMg^tiftet dwclUngs I noticed iW 
tny way hither, there are others of the Athcr:»touc's, Ishawood's, Tippet^s, Ranum's, 
Wai^taiT's* I.ongman's, &c. &c. London and its suburbs, with the Kentish and Surry 
hitlst form a picture to some of the views from hence that is strikingly interesting ; there 
are other extensive prospects over Epping Forest, Blackheath, and the p<^ulous borderr 
of (he rrrer Thames from Greenwich to Gravcsend : iu the nearer views are the villages 
of Edmpntott, Tottenham, Hornsey, and Muswell Hill ; a beautiful villa of the Porker's 
is iA the last named ^ and near Hornsey is the Grey's. The ridiculous eeremony of 
•wearing the artless country travellers on their way to London, through this place, can 
only be attributed to the sordid usage of its former innkeepers: a pair of large horns are 
fi^rced upon their heads ; when they are taught to repeat a kind of mock oath : <* that 
** they roust never eat brqwn bread if they can get white, unless they Hke tiie brown best;" 
^th other such absurdities, lor which they are taxed a treat of liquor to the company 
present 

Near the ilrst entrance to Finchley Cosdmon fhere appears t handsome circus of rising 
tands toward the north, which hold t^e fblfo^ringi seats in view : iht Guildermaster's, the 
Duchess of Chandos', Walker's, Tash^s, Kingston's, Tempest's, and Warner's. Between 
these and the other bounds of the prospect is the village of Finchley ; herein are seats of 
iht Hawker's, Allen's, Hankey's, Drury's, Steer's, Oildhearfs, and Wardle's : the Andrew's, 
Anderson's, and Crutchley's are left of the road on Finchley Common ; the Coltins's is oa 
the right Near the village of Colney Hatch are seats of the Down's, Lermitte's, Seaton's, 
and Lbddlngton's : in this direction is also Frj^ern House, which was the country residence' 
<^ the friars of Saint Jolm of Jerusalem ; it was upon the ancient road which passed from 
IfOndon to Whetstone, and waa the hospitalum or inn of such road ; it b now the seat of 
John Bacon, Esquire, and is fraught witk innumerable antiquities. From the small village 
6f Whetstone unto Wceden, near Coventry^ this pOst-road is an improVemeM of the old 
Watliog Street. Tofteridge possesses a ridgife of land that stretched upon a Ifne with it 
upon the left. The principal seats here are Gencfal ^faitland^s, Mrs. Lea's, the 
Bowyer's, Manning's, E/Iill's, and Garrow^s; at Whetstone are (he Neat's, Watson's, and* 
Hofdsworth's. Passing from Whefstnae the waysidtf is ornamented « ith seats of the Pool's, 
Bolfoii's, Read's, and Fitagrrald's. 

The villages which I have fately had occasion to mention, with others iu the same dis- 
tance evei^ way arOund LoBdon, ite of surpassing splendour and beauty to the Irl;^ num* 
h^f in such a space, throughout all Europe ; (hey principally rose, and had their improve-' 
inen(sfrom the nobility and wealthy merchants, whose frequent attendance at the court or 
city necessarily required such neighbouring re^dences. Barnet arose from an ancient 
market, called Clipping Market, being the first stage from London. It greatly abounds 
^'ith inns, and hath also many genteel seats in its vicinity. Hadley is a village that joins 
Barnet; the church of which, on the right of the road, is made remarkable for having an 
Iron pitch-pot elevated upon its- tower, such as were ordered upon high buildings in tlie 
time of Edward the Third, to alarm the country upon an invasion. This church is said ia 
Bave bten erected by command of Edward the Fourth, to pray for the souls of such as 
vere slain in the desperate battle .)ie fought here on Easter t3ay, 1471, with the Earl of 
Warwick. A stone obelisk, nea^r" the road at this pTace, commemorates that event 

The viHagesl between Barliet and Saint Albai|{s are South Miros and Colney. In the 
^ay-to the first, the seats on the right-hand are. Crew Loilge, (he Baronneaus; Wrothain 
Park, the handtemt seat of the Byng's; KniJ^iyf^y House, the Adams's ; Dancer's Hi ir, 
the Gage's j and Bridge Foot, the Vincent's, Deftrham Park, the Trotfei^s, poss^sse^ oh6 
of the various eminences that beautify the prospects' left of the road. Olhet seats, in similar 
situations, are. High Cannons, the Fftzherbert's, and Porter's Lodge, the larte Lord Howe's.. 
A mile aAd a half to (he right fX tUe Uitlt vilTagife' of South Mims is a new erected seat of 
the Cassamajor*']! ; and a milcffurfhef (he same way (adjoining to (he viflagibf North Mims^ 
is the antique seat of the late Duke of Leeds. Near the village of Colhey is another of this 
character, Tottenhanger Park, Lord Hardwick's, once the Abbots of Saint Alban's. An<f 
near the last-named village, upon the left, is Shenley Hall (alias Salisbury Hall) of the 
ancient fomily of Snells. This mansion is every way secured with a moat, and its outhouses 
are all of that magnitude and fashion as suited thfe extensive worth and hospitality of our 
nndeAt manor lordt. Besides other internal curiosities, there are in the great hall several 
stone medoUians, as large as life, of the Roman emperors and empresses, whieh were 
brought hither from the neighbouring nunnery of Sopewell, well worthy the atten-« 
lion of the curious, and are easy of access from the hospitality of the possessor. 

The nex( atone dwelling seen from the bridge of Colney, to the left, is called the Park ) 
its proprietor is the Margrave of Anspach ; farther on the same hand is Lord Middletou's« 
Those seen atUcidng to the villan^e of Saint Stephen's, u^n the left of Saint Alban's^ am 
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.^Iie iotbon^s, the Smithy and the Rectory. Holywell Houie, mort f oiDMdMlel/ allied 
iag to the above town, ii the good dowager Lady Spencer's residence. 

Sapewell Nunnery, above named, has many ruins tliat remain near the entrance to Saiat 
Alban's upon the same hand. This had its iirst rise from two pious a-omen buildiag • 
bovel with boughs of trees, and a covering of bark, for the purposes of devotion; Ufraa 
which Abbot Jeoflieyt of Saint Alban*t, encouraged their ceal by founding a nunoeiy oC 
Benedictines. In this house Henry the Eighth was privately married to Ann Bokyn. 

Vcrulura of the ancients, from which Saint Alban's had its rise, and the tappfise4 
Cassibelan and Caer Munidpium partly posMssed a slope of land, that appears a short way 
from the Utter. Ruins of its wails still remain ; they were mostly twelve feet thick* 
formed of flints set in mortan It had ils present name fmm giving birth to one Alban, 
reputed to be the first who sufltered deeth for Chrtit in Britain. A monastery was founded 
ill hanour of him by a king of the Mercians, as an atonement for the murder of Ethel* 
bert, his son, and the usurpation of his dominions. Of this magnificent structure little 
now remains bat the gateway*, and earthen tracts of its other foundatloiM. The abbey ia 
said to have been principally collected from the ruins of the old Roman town, and th« 
jquantity of Roman bricks still appearing in it, particularly in parts of the nave, which if 
judged of the oiiginai structure, confirms this report. The transept and tower, with tli# 
upper part of the north aile of the nave, are of tlie Norman style of Henry the Third an4 
Cdward the First. And the lady-chapel, converted into a school, was built in Edward 
theTiiird's time; other parts were repaired, or had additions in tlic time of Henry the 
Sixth, Edward tlie Fourth, and Henry the ^ghth. The body of it is one hundred and 
sixty paces long, and thirty wide; the height of the tower one hundred and forty-four feet ; 
the body sixty-five. This church was preserved by the liberality of the town'fpeopic, 
who, at the dissolution, gave four ^undied pounds to save it Arom being pulled down, and 
made it their parish-church. The shrine of Saint Alban once stood behind the high 
altar; it was richly adorned with gold, silver, and precious stones* Here is a remarlcahle 
brass font, where the Kings of Scotland were said to have been baptized. Humphrey the 
Oood, Duke of Gloucester, who died 1440, was l>uried here; the body was found in the 
last century, preserved in a sort of pickle. The remains of many other persons had 
places in it, and the lady-chapel a^oining was filled with the nobles and otliers thai 
•«erc slain in a drmdful iight between the houses of York and Lancaster, and other wars 
•that hav« successively desolated the place. 

At Tinker's Hill, which is north of the town, was an ancient fortification called Kinp* 
bury Castie. Oyster-hHls, near this place, take their name from Ostorius, the Roman 
general i>e»ng encamped thereon. Passing from ^e town through Fishpool Street, a small 
4evel is seen bounded with little bills, wherein it is said the Saxon monarrhs formerly na* 
.vigated large pleasure vessels, the anchors of which have been several times discoveied im. 
cultivating the earth. 

Gorambury House is a noble structure of stone, about a mile and a half on the left of 
•the road leading to Redbourn, Lord Viscount Grimstoae's. Here was more anciently 
X^reham Abbey, the antique seat of the great Sir Francis Saoon. The brook Worm thai 
for some .way meanders aside the road bere, was called by the ancients the Bmok of Woe^ 
and they presaged great calamity from the rising <^ its waters, at which times it always 
assumae a reddish colcvr , and thus the village next reached, situated on its banks, ie 
called Redbourn. Here are several good in;i«, and nest houses, Baskcrvill's and the Dela* 
wal's. In 1 135 here was a cell inhabited by a friar and a lew BenedicCines. The village about 
half way betM een Redbourn and Market Street, upon the left, is Flamsteed, which is 
described to be given by Abbot Leoflan to three knights, on their engaging to defend this 
part of the country from robbers. Opposite this, about two miles on the right from the 
road, is a superb seat of the Marquis of Bute ; entering Redbourn, the Crawley'b is on the 
same hand, about the same distance; and on the left is Beechwood, the handsome man- 
sion of Sir J. Seabright, Baronet. 

Market Street is a small village, consisting chiefly of inferior inns; herein is a neat 
house of tlie Honourable Mr. Cavendish ; and nearly attaching to it is the old man&ion of 
the Coppins, called Market Cells, foroterly a nunnery of Benedictines. At this plac^ 
according to Richard of pirencc&ter, " was a station of the Romans (Forum Dianse) where 
was a fane and forum or portico, sacred to Diana, where a panegyre or fair, was annually 
celebrated to the honour of that godd«s." The soil in much of this Utter passage is ir 



* This, with the ruins of the niumery of SopewcU, art shewn in the Pla% under the tjUf 
4Mt ^* M«J»ii^tiv KqjAfUfiSf" 



Jilxtnre of small fli&fci ftnd nnd ; the ttntun beneath ischallrf whidi is raised A^r manure t 
nearer Dunstable the latter principally prevails ; and, besides the above mt, great qoan* 
tities of it are manolactured into whitening. , 

. Douteble, so called from one Dun» a famous robber, having his den or.stable here. 
It was also a station of the Romans, at which their two famous mads. Watling Street and 
IkeniU Way had their junction ; it was destroyed by fire in 1213. Henry the First had 
here a royal palace ; here was an hospital for lepers, and a priory ; the friar first read o^ 
%rasHn 1196, the Ja^ in 152jf ; the present church is that part of the latter building which 
connected the west end to the choir. In 1290 tliere was erected a lofty cross, at the 
King's cfaai^y on account of the corpse of Queen Eleanor resting here. 

The upper dress of the country that is hither passed, from London to Highgate, ia 
mostly antient dms, hawthorns, newly planted poplars, exotic fruit trees, and garden 
ahniba, with a verdure of grass. Passing the last place, by Bamet and Saint Aibun's, to 
the chalk hills hereafter approached, variegated arables every way chequer the fields; 
Mrhilst the native oaks, ash, blackthorn, and liolly, mingle in great portions in the foliage 
that fences them. Upon the hills here named* as in most lands where this white stratum 
prevails, the beech-wood thrives to a great abundance ; the arable uplands that are foun4 
to surround this town were formerly celebrated for a fine kind of barley, from which ale. 
WBa largely manuAictured, they are now more used in the cultivation of wheat, the pe- 
culiar fine straw whereof employs most of the poor female inhabitants to manufactere intp 
ladies' neat bonnets, baskets, &c. &c. At DunstaUe Houghton, a short way on the right 
Irom hence is an antique seat, once Lady Miller's, now H. &nndreth*s. Esquire. 

This Chalk Hill is part of a stratum that intersects the whole kingdom, from the coast of 
t>orsetshiTe to thatt oif Norfolk : the excessive steep of the road hereon, so irksome to 
iMtner travellers, is lately improved by a circuitous track through lome of the southern 
breasts of it. Castle Hill, an old Roman or Danish intrenchment, is seen upon theso 
licights on the left ; and in the levels beneath, TUlsworth and fitandbrtdge are villagea 
Appearing on one hand, apon the other are those of Chalgrove and Teddingten. 
- At the village of HockIi£fe, which the road passes, there was anciently an hospital, witl^ 
h master and several bretliren, dedicated to Saint John the Baptist ; near the church here, 
vhich tt a small distance to the left of the road, are neat houses of Captain Gilpin and 
th4 Reverend Mr. Robin&on. Passing Hockliffe, upon an ornamented eminence right of 
the road, is Battlesden, the ample estate and dwelling of Sir Gregory Page Turner, B»i> 
ronct; on the left is tire Hamer's. 

Little-firickhill, the village next passed, with those of Bow Brickhill and Great Brick* 
hill,are found verging toward the western prow of a long chain of hills, which, like that 
last described, nearly point toward the west and north. They differ from the chalk hille 
|n figure and quality, i>eing of a dry sandy soil, every way rich in pasture, arable, an<( 
wroodlands, their forms are greatly varying, and they Enrich the landscapes to great dia* 
tanecs around ; at the last named are the Poostord's and the Adison*s. 

After passing the small town of Fenny Stratford, the vicinity of this road seems par^ 
ticularly to have abounded with seats of former nobility ; one was a seat of the Duke of 
Marlborough's; at Whaddon the Duke of Buckingham had a seat j and at Beaehampton 
^as one of Lord Latimer's. That conspicuous in the village of Shenley, which the road 
nearly reaches, is the paternal dwelling of the Reverend Mr. Knapp. in the fence of 
some pasture lands that are adjoining to these premises are large trees of the Glastonbury 
r>r Holy Thorn, which is reported by the natives invariably to bud or blow every year upon 
Christmas Day. 

At Wolverton, which the road leaves a short way to the right near the entrance to 
Ston(;y Stratford, there is a neat residence of the Harris's; and h^re was also the ancien^ 
beat of the great family of Longville; its station is marked by a vast mound and trenches 
in the earth, within the premises of the Reverend Mr. Quartly. Upon the left is Calver* 
ton, once the sennet's (1683) the last heiress of that name, by marriage with an earl o^ 
Salisbury, eohveyed it to that noble family. 

Stoney Stratford, principally one street, which is near a mile in length, hath good inns, 
sind hath been famed for its excellent ale. At Cossgrove, on tlie right of the village of 
Old Stratford, are the seats of Mrs. Lounds and Captain Mansel, the successor of General 
Mansel, whose father recently fell for his country in our war on the continent. Left of 
the small village of Potter's Bury, within the ancient forest of Wittlewood or Wittlebury, is 
Wakefield-Lodge, the Duke of Grafton's; this forest is computed at 15 miles in length ; 
H uas in the Crown until the year 1685, when Henry. Fitzroy, the first Duke of Grafton, 
^was made .perpetual ranger j it abounds with deer, and, until lately, those fierce animals 
tlie wild cats were discovered in it ; on the right of tliis is seen Stoke I^k the Vernon's. 

i^a^lon Nestouj is seen at entering Towccsler, oa the right| Earl Fomfiret'si the supei^ 
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fKat»« if all that Temttiu of thii buiMIng, the wings of which {built by Sir Hhtlitoflhm 
Wren about the year 1662) haviog been latterly removed, the ancient (kmily of Fermer, 
from whom the preseot noble possettor descends, are described to have long maintaioed 
ti^is seat with great state and hospitality ; tiesides numeroi^s portraits here, there is a rick 
display of monuments of the tamily within the adjoining church. 

- Towcester is so named fmm being seated on the river Tx)ve| it hath' been a fortified 
town, a great tumulus on the east side shews the scite of the castle, which was supposed of 
Roman origin ; it was afterwards the Saxons, and was nearly destroyed in the civil wars z 
\i\ 931 it was last walled and fortified. 

To the we9t of this, at t!;e village of Edgecot, was a bloody battle bctMreen the £ng1isl| 
and the Daiies, in which the latter were defeatni $ and another was fought here between 
the houses of .York and Lancaster, when tbe Yorkists were deteated with the loss of 500P 
men slain. 

At Stow, on the left of the ensuing stage, Is the R-^v. Mr. Crawly's, within thechurdi 
)>ere is a most elegant tomb, the chief d'eeuvre of that great statuary, N. Stone, statuary 
and stone-cutter to James I. ai^d Charles I. it is erected to the memory of a daughter of 
John Lord Latioier. Another such curiosity is at Norton in this nefghbourhood^ At 
Weeden, was the royal palace of Wulfere, the Merdftn monarch, which was converted 
into a nunnery at the instance of hik daughter Weiburg, several remains of this, an4 
other curious relics were discovered in digging the navigable canal, partly fencing the 
place; the navigation here noticed, conveys goods from hence to the junction canal at 
Faaely, thence through the Duke of Bridgewatcr's canal to Manchester, or Liverpool, a 
track of 175 miles, and the other way passing through Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, 
ice. it joins the river Thames, near London; at Floor is an old mansion of the Kirby's, 
and another of the Rev. Mr. Morioes.<-^Dadford is the small village on the right of the 
road to Davcntry. The anpient Lords of this place were the Keynes's, now the 
Knightly 's, who have a handsome mansion at a distance from the road on the letl. 

Burgh-hill entrenchments possess a large ridge of high land that is seen near the en- 
|rance to Daventry on the left ; the area of this is an oblong form, near a measured mile 
m length, and three in circumference, and most ways protected with various trendies and 
ramparts; these prodigious works are judged to have been originally British, but where 
altered and fashioned by the Romans, for one of their great military stations ; it wasa(ler<* 
wards the Saxons, and was more recently occupied by the royal army of England, previous 
to the battle of Naseby, other considerable ridges stretch on a line with this toward the 
^ast and west, at other directions of the sight an undulating surface exhibits rich woodlands 
and productive soils, the first mostly attach to the ancient mansions and villages ot the 
^Quntry the latter is generally laid out in feeding pastures for cattle and sheep. 

Daventry, an ancient incorporated town, was part of the great possessions of Countess 
Judith, niece to the conqueror. Here w^s a priory founded by Hugh de Leycester, 103^ 
\U dissolution is attributed to Canlinal Wolsey, who daused his emissaries to quarrel with 
the monks about certain lands of theirs, and causing the dispute to be referred to himself, 
took the designed measure of dissolving the house, and having the revenues added to hi«ow& 
follege; the town hath many genteel inhabitants, a manufactory of stockings, aiui Whips, 
and several good inns ; a ishort distance from Daventry, on the right is a sstt of the 
Clerk's ; atBranston the Oxfordshire canal navigation unites to the one I lately describe^ 
at Weeden. Branston was once noticed for a cross 24 feet high : within the church is a^^ 
effigy of a knight-templar, and a memorial of William Bren, who died aged 121. Near 
J^unchurch on the right is a seat of the Hume's; this village, is so named from the ancient 
forest of Dunsmoor. where Guy of Warwick according to the monkish legend, killed the 
dun cow, and performed many other incredible atchievements. It possesses a rise of land 
that edges this forest, toward tl^eea.st; thus it is a long way oonspicubus to travellers ; near 
Its entrance there commences a regular avenue of elms and firs, through which the road 
toward Coventry passes for near 7 miles; tl^s marks the territory of the Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh, late the Duke of Montague's. 

Bilton about two miles to the right, was the possession of the great Addison, purchased 
^y him in the year 17U, at his decease it became his widow's, the Countess of Warwick, 
and was, until, lately, the residence of his daughter Miss Addison. On the left is Sir 
Charles Wheder's, Sir Thomas Biddulph's andtbe Shuckborough's. Rugby had a castle, 
the tracks of which may be found in the premises of Dr. Clare. It hath a free grammar- 
sdiool of old reputation, where numbers of the nobility are educated ; it was founded in 
the reign of Elizabeth, by one Sheriff, a grocer of London, who from a mean origin, by 
frngality and industry, became one of the wealthiest and most reputable citizens of hu. 
4^y* Xt i« a clnB« n^t ^wja, a^4 ^^^ ^^^ i^eateel and creditable iahabitaats. 
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fas^ng the small village of Ryton, the pladd iiTer Aron is fouiMl making its way from 
its source, near Kaseby, for Wanvick, Stratford, Eveshaniy and its influx with the river 
Severn, at Tewkesbury. Baginton-Hall, the Bromly's , is seen from hence to the left; and 
Milhin view of Coventry are the antique seats of tUt Wheeler's, the Inges, and that of the 
Gregory's. 

Coventry is supposed to have been a British statioii; ia early times, there was a castle 
south of the town, at what is called the Park, which was the residence .of the ear^s and 
kings of Mercta. In 1355 the town was protected with walls, buUt with money raised by 
taxes. They were of great strength and grandeur, and furnished with 3^^ towers, and 13 
gates. Ill 16ol, moKt of these gates were pulled down, as a punishtnent to the inhabitants 
^'or shuttiug their gates against Charles ^« but that king being' lattervards repulsed by the 
icitizens, the town was again garrisoned by the parliament. 

It is said to have had a convent in 1016, which was burned by Edrick ; but, on its ruins, 
Leofric V. Earl of Mercia,f nd his Counties Godiva founded a monastery ; the memory of 
this Godiva, is partkulfrly esteemed here for having rode naked through the town, tp 
xcdeem it from intolcT-able taxes and burthens which it laboured under. A picture of the 
transaction ^as preserved in the time uf Richard 11. and it fs to this day celebrated at 
jtheir annual fairs. Henry III. made it a corporation ; and Ifenry VI. bestowed on it 
jnany privileges, St. Michael's church, tower and spire are pf t|ie first beauties of their 
kind }n JSgrope^ the height of the steeple and the length of the church are the same, 303 
^ect; the width of the church 104. This steeple was begufi ip the reign of Edward III. 
^d was two years in completing, the body was built iA t^e reign of Henry IV ; the cross 
here, recently destroyed, had such veneration pai<| to ft by former inhabitants, Uiat 3^1. 
uaa spent in its repairs. This town is greatly crowded iRrith inhabitants, owing to its great 
trade in the manufacture uf ri)[>bons, &c. It is computed at a fniJt in length, |ias great 
suburbs, and hath throughpiit m^y traces of its age and early grandeur. 

Combe Ablx:y is in thi^ neighhourhpod| the seat of Earl Craven. In 1150 it mriis a|i 
establishment for Cistercian l^onks. It hath a variety of rich statuary and paintings ; and 
fi a noble specimen of ancient gran«)eu)r. 

The Park-House at AlUey, alias Ausley, near Coventry, the Weal's, was anciently the 
llastings, who here had a castle, or fortified mansion. W. P. Summerfield, Esq. hath a 
neat seat in thi^ village; another is the Rev. Mr. Bree's. Meriden is so called from it^ 
iformer mjry or dirty ^oads; here is a handsome seat of the Digby's, and one of the most 
extensile jjms in this passage. Packingtpn, the park and pleasure grounds of which for 
aome way hereafter ^hew tlncn^selv.es ^tachjcd to the rpad^ is the noble seat of the Earl oif 
Aykford. 

Coleshill was formerly a royal demesi>e^ possessed by ^dward t^e Confessor : the spiK 
jlhough still lofty, was once 16 feet higher, it was struck with light.ening, and the towns 
people sold one of the bells for its reparation : within the church are severa! handsome 
monuments of the Digby's. Coleshill Park, the ancient Kat of this family, is seen posr 
•essing a low valley to the left of the town. Tliese demesnes from having long lost 
their noble dwelling, have a desolate appearance; the park is still stocked with deer; an4 
It hath the meandering river Cole within its pale. 

At a little distance on the right of Coleshill is the ancient castle of Maxtock, nearly 
cntir^ long the seat of the great family of De CHnton, now the Pilk's; and a mile and 
a half farther are the remaJAs of a priory of the same name, founded in 1336 by Sir Wil- 
liam De Clintpn. Blithe is on the same hand^ viewed at a short dbtai^ce from leaving 
Coleshill. It ^as onjtae iht dwelling of the grejst antiquary Dugdale; it is now possessed 
by a successor of the same name, ^am's Hal1« a noble modern seat of the Adderly's, also 
possesses an eminence in the same view, pth^ elegant seats upon the same hand, in the 
ensuing stage to Litchfield, are Maxh^U-Park, near the village of the same pame, tiie 
Hacket's ; Middleton-Hall, Lord Middleton's ; Cannon-Hall, Sir Robert Lawtey's ; and 
Swiffen-Hall, J. Swiifen, £sq« At Shenstof), a short way from Litchftetd, left of the 
road, is Shenston-Lodge, a seat of Lord Berwick's, and another of the family of Turner. 

Lichfield is a place of Sa^on origin, and owes its rise to one Ceada or Chad. In 656, 
psway. King of this conntr)', established a btshopriek, which contained the whole king- 
dom of Mercia. The cathedral, a roost beautiful structure, after sufierrng greatly by the 
early wars, was raised to its present state by Bi«hop Hacket. It hath three-elegant spires, 
two in the front, and the third in the centre, of vast height and fine proportion. Its inner 
work hath elegant sculptitre, worthy the attention of the curious. Among other hand- 
some monuments are those of Johnson and Garrick, who were of this place. Here was in 
ancient times a vast concourse of devotees to the shrine of St. Chad, which was in SU 
Hilary's Chapel : the other churches are, St. Mar>-'s, near the centre of the town, tlic 
fi^iise of >v|iich wds taken down in 171^3 ^ St« Mich^'v, or Orcen-HiU| «a mi ^9^ 
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iftnce tint attaches fo the place eastward, from whence there are hrrge lifOkf^ecCs of fh«' 
distant coantry. Here way also a house of Grey Friars, and an hospital of St. John. The 
name of Castle* Ditch perpetuates the memory of a place of defence so called. 

After passing the village of Longdon, near which is a mansion of the CobbN, the higher 
parts of the road present a spacious valley in view upon the right, n'hich attached to the 
great river Trent: the heights which are found at the same time enlarging the pro«})ect 
to the left, appertain to the noted forest of Cank, m the ensuing part of this stage; and 
in that which reaches Stafford, there is a greater shew of rich mansions, and seat:! <if 
nobility and gentry, than in any Qther country so far froui the metropolis ; it is called by 
some the garden of England. The scenery of it is every where beautifully rich ; and 
about the mid-way herein, where some towering woodlands echo the sound made by the 
waters of the above-named river, at it» meeting with that of the Sowr, it is often called 
sublime ! 

Upon the first part of tlie passage^ where a toad leads from thin I am upon, through* 
Bromley, to the town of Utoxeter, is BromleyHall, an elegant brick buikliug of the 
Lane's. On this side this part <}ftheioad are also the Eliott's, Faterson's, and the Glover's.) 
Beau Desart is a noble mansion, possessing the first skreen of the highlands of Cank above- 
named, the residence of the Earl of Uxbridge, this was anciently the palace belonging 
to the Bfshc^ of Litchfield and Coventry ; was rebuilt, in the present elegant style, by 
Thomas Lord Paget in the reign of Queen Elizabeth j and its grounds and out-buildings 
are principally improvements of the present possesKor. At the small village of Bruertoit 
is a handsome seat of the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Talbot; another is Mr. Birch's ; and, pal- 
ling these, also aside the road, is one of the family of Snead. Entering the town of Rugely, 
vpofi a rise of land to the left, is seen the nian:iion of Hagley, Lord Curaon's. 

Rugely is a small town ; but hath a considerable trade in its hat manufactory ; and 
here is a wharf, where the boats of the Grand Junction Canal have some of their loadings 
landed and embarked. A few miiea to the right of this town is BUth&eld, of the ancient 
family of BagoI*s. At a distance right of a road from Rugely are seats of the . Burt's, and 
Lady Blount's; and near where the Sowr and the Trent have a junction upon the soutla 
border of the last named river is Wolsely-Hall, the seatof Sir William Woiseiy, Bart. aud« 
on the opposite banks thereof, is another of the Sparrow's. 

At the ina at Wolsely-Brkige, a road divides from that whicli leads to Stafford, and 
passing Colwich, Hey wood. Shirty wick, and Sandon, to Stone, &c. Mount Pleasant 
aod Sanrion-Hall are this way; the first — Bfoom's, Esq. the last. Lord Harreby's. 

Entering the road from Wolsely to Stafford, a short way to the left, is Oak-Hedge, Mrs. 
Anson's; and, within the beaaleous space of lands, which the branching road thiis envi-' 
tons is Shnckborough, the Anson's; Tixall, the Clifford's; and Ingestree, Earl Xalbot's. 
The elegant seat of Shuckborough, besides possessing every natural advantage of smoolh 
plainsy spacioos waters, and large woodland heights, is greatly enriched with picturesque 
gardening, and ornamental out-buildings, of the latter is tJte model of the arch of Adrian 
of Athens, erected in honour of th« great Lord Anson ; a Chinese house and elegant octa- 
gon to%'er. At Tixall^ a magnificent gateway nearly adjoins the present building which 
was part of a large structure built by Sir £• £a»iton in the reign of Henry VIII ; left of 
this, at a distance from the road, aie two seats of Sir G. Chetwyn, Bart and near the road» 
one of the Lovet's. Weeping-Cross^ which the read passes before entering Stafford, is sn 
called, for being the ancient place of execution. 

Stafford is said to be first call^ Betheney, from having been the seat of a hermit mmed 
Bertelin. It is the county town, and appears to be of great antiquity ; but was never a 
place of great magnitude or population. It was formerly in part defended with a wall | 
and, at the other parts, with the watjers of the river Sovrr. Its first works of defence are 
attributed lo a Countess of Mercta ; others are attributed to Edward the elder. The prtii* 
cipal of the buildings are suppoeed to have stood near the present bridge. About a mile 
sonth of the town, there was another bailding of this character which was garrisoned for 
the King in the civil wars; it was taken by the parliament forces, and demolished 
io ]644u The church was once collegiate, and there were the fbllowing religious houses ; 
the Grey Friars at the north end of t^ town, and the Fraar's-Austin at the south ; als« 
n priory of Black Canons^ founded by a fibhep of Utehfield and Coventry. Besides its 
business with the road I am ttpDn> it hath mueh from a toad that passes throngh it tv 
Liverpocrf and Manchester, from Binniagham, &c. It hath a considerable ^umufactorjf 
of ahoea, good markets, aod fairs ; and an elegapt new town-hall, designed by Harvey, 
s native of this neighbourhood, and the work assists to establish the fame this country 
challenges for its productions <rf ingenious men, where the sessions, assites,'and asMmbliei 
nre held ; a laige hospital for tick; and a prison for the county criminals. 

TJie first nuiarkabte olyect Ihta St»ff«ii to ficclcthallA is (he &e»t naasSBii 
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hie iht Whitby's, ti6w Lord Teaelierte's residence. Svintierton is the eohspi^tiMis aeitt* 
▼tewed from near the entrance of Escleshail, on the right hand. The priocipa) estates 
this way are in the family of the Anson's, before-named, and the Giffbrd's. The natives 
an^e principally employed in agricullare, and though near the most crowded manufiMtorieft 
of this country, a rustic sim|riicity and resenre seem particularly, to pervade the manners 
of the poor. 

Eccleshall is a small clean town ; it» church is a handsome specimen of Gothic arckiteo* 
fjre, and here vas an andcnt castle, now appropriated to a dwelling for the Bisliop of 
Litchfield and Coventry. One mile from hence is Sugnall-Hall, the Turton's; a genteel 
territory, growing hastily into elegance, from itt recent liberal plantations of wood and 
ether rural improvements. At Broughton is the antique mansion, and ample territory, 
where the heads of the fan^ily of that name long resided, now Colonel Broughton's ; in 
the neat chapel ac^gining, are many handsome monuments to their memory. Upon the 
Bext rise of land (Span Heath) the traveller hath a transitory prospect of some of the 
fertile levels- and high lands of Shropshire, the genteel little town of Drayton, and Oakly- 
Hall, Sir John Chetvyn's, are the first that greet the eye, in other parts are the rich do^ 
nains df Lord Ktlmufry, Sir R. Hill, Bart, the Corbet's, Davenport's, Clive'Sy &c. &c. 
This heath, thus past, is the skirt of a bleak waste, which unites to it eastward; near the 
edge of which is Whftmoor Hall^ tlie Manwaring's. Muocleston is the next village this 
way. From the tower of the church here, Margaret of Anjou is said to have seen the 
fierce battle of Bloreheatit, so fatal to her husband, Henry VI. Bdiaport is con« 
apicuous to the left, the anci«it seat of the Cotton's. 

. Woov bath iio consideration but its inn, being the mid-stage between Eetleshall and 
Nantwich ; and in this latter district is Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Cheshire. Dod-f 
Angton-Halt, with its ancient castle, and rich improvements, is worthy of minute inspec* 
tion ; it is in the possession of Sir Thomas Broughton, Bart.of the above-named family^ 
and also the lineal descendant of the honourable family of Delves, long situated here^ 
Wybunbury, seen to Ihe right near this, is singular, in that the upper part of the church* 
steeple, containing the bells, &c. hath inunemoraUy hung several feet over its base. 
. t Kantwkb is a comuderable town in Cheshire ; the principal church is a choice piece of 
antiquity. Here are some salt-works, useful manufKtories, and well-frequented markets 
Ind fairs. Near it is the ancient seat of the Wilbraham's, now tlie Tomkins's. At Acton 
Civurch, there are several monumental ornaments worthy attention from the curious. 
. In the early parts of the pauage to Chester, Picferton Hilb engross the sight, left of ther 
jQst&j the heights seen from thence to the right, border the royal forest of Deiamere; to* 
ward Chester, the coantry is for many miles an intire level, from which the interesting 
zuinsof Beeston-Castle are viewed with singular effect. Some compare it to an insulated 
promontory seen by tlte navigator of a neighbouring sea. The castle Mas founded in the 
jear 1220, by Randal Blandeville, Earl of Chester, and was a garrison to several different 
masters, the last of whom were Charles I. and the Fariiament forces. It is now in the 
estate of the Moyston's. Tarperly and Tarvin, are the principal villages upon the track 
of this way; the first hath advantages in annual bunting and racing meetings that are 
liberally supported by the noblemen and gentlemen of the county. At Tarvin some fac- 
tories are filled with the celebrated Cheshire cheese, from the productive dairies herea- 
tettts; and here another road branches from the one i am describing, which leads to 
I^orthwich, Middlewich^ &c. &c. In the first part of this passage from Nantwich to 
Chester, hard Chotmondelv, and Lord Dyzart, have seats at a dist.iuce on the left, passin|f 
ihe handsome village* church of Acton, where are monuments of the Wllbrahaqi's and 
Manwaring's ; on the.right hand, is the Vernon's ; on the left the Wickstead's, at a dis- 
tance from Barr*£radge, on the right is a small mansion of Ibe Bromley's, and the noble 
ene of Oulton, the Egerten's. Near Tarperly was the andcnt dwelling of Sir John Crew ; 
end near Tarvin, that of the Bootte's ; and at a distance oo the right of this the latter is 
the Worthinglon's, at the church oi Bunbnry, which is left of this road, is the elfigy of the 
&mous warrior Sir Hugh Calvcly, and some of the knightly family of the Beeston's. 

Chester is a city.sitaated on the river Dee; it had its first rise from the Britons, and had 
great consequence from the Romans, who in the year 61 made it the station of their 30th 
legion ; the labours of the latter-named people are very visible herein, particularly in the 
•ingular construction of its four principal streets; tiMy run fironi its centre to gates which 
f^e the cardinal points, and are naiped after them ; they are sunk some way below the 
^mmon level of the land ; each house hath two premises, and the dwellers in those parts^ 
- vfaich face the lower carriage way, are in a different neighbourhood from those possessing 
4he- upper premises, the latter being connected by covered galleries, which form their ave- 
nues, and is the thoroughfare for foot-passengers. This place hath suffered in every ag9 
Ikom a. state «C waffere> partly ovi»g to it» prwiwity to the Wcilch, uA 9ko fof its fo&ti- 
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BQiI ibrtKi^tioQfl. It hath had the oourts of tev^ral sovereign Princes, and hera is itill a 
ffinwm* The catiiedral, thoogh mfibring xriuch from the perishable texture of !ti stone, 
is itiU a grand ol^ect, oontailiing rick embellishments , and there are ruinated portions still 
abiding with the venerable chnreh of St. John, that proTe it once possessed an august ap- 
pfftranse. The city walls are prinoipally perfect, on which there is commodious watldug, and 
a view of its fashionable buildings, ita port, navigable river, and the adjacent country. At 
Parlcgate, which is situated aside the Chester river, twelve miles below the city, packets arp 
stationed ibr the reception of passengers, who travel this road in their way to Ireland. The 
Massey's and the Fielding's have seats this way. Eiton Hall, the ancient qiansion of Earl 
Gfosvenor, is on the west bank of the river Dee, nine miles above Chester. 

Before the great work of embanking the river Dee here, (which, while it improved the 
navigation thereof, brought several' hundred acrei of barren sands and bogs into a state of 
cultivation) the road from Cliester to Harwarden necessarily made a circuitous passage 
Ujpoa the higher lands that are to the left of its present track. At first entering thereon, 
the nuMsy piiet of Chester-Castle, its bridges, walls, and those parts of the town that skirt 
the river, form together an interesting picture. Between Chester and Brutton, thus past, 
if the division of Cheshire and Flintshire. The Cooper's and the Richardson's have seats 
this way. Harwarden it principally -the domain of the family of the Glynne's who have 
here a handsome mansion, and other fashionable improvements ; and within the pale of 
these, is the ancient British cattle of Caergwrly , or Harwarden. The village of Northop is 
only respectable in a handsome church, and having, besides this I am describing, another 
thdroughfiire road which connects the towns of Flint, Mold, Wrexham, &c. Near it are 
seats of the Wynne's and the Potter'.-i. Others this way are the Hughs's and the Hum- 
pbries's. 

From Nerthop to Hol3r«reII, the progression through a wretched road is penietually 
checked by deep glens, or rather gullies, which usher the various springs from the Western 
uountaint into the le««lH of the river Dee. Coming near Holywell, tlje traveller may 
eatch a beautiful succession of prospects, upon the more prostrate English and Welch bor- 
ders. The subjects thus viewed, are the estuary of the rivers Dee and Mersey, with the 
towns of Liverpool, Chester, Flint> &c. &c. Earl Grosvenor hath great property this way, 
in the various lead-mines which abound near the road. On the right is seen Flint castle 
and town. This castle was built in the time of Henry II. and Edward I. and was the pri- 
son of Richard IL and Edward 11. 

The populous town of Holywell is so named from having one of the most copious 
springs in the islind, the waters of which were ihade sacred by the ancient monks, who 
formed miraculous tales of their origin and uses, suiting their influence over their credulous 
followers. The modems, regardless of these fables, employ it in working some of the most 
useful manufacturing engines and mills in the kingdom. 

Leaving Holywell, the views lose their bounds on one side, upon the vast Irish channel, 
and they are partially shut from the distance on the other hand by the accumulating Welsh 
DMuntains ; at length the rich vale of Clwyd opens upon them in scenes of great splendor 
and beauty, beside numberless fashionable residences : this vale compasses the several townt 
of Ruthin, Denbigh, St. Asaph, and Rhuddlan, at all of which are ruinated castles, the lat- 
tor a most powerful design in fortification ; and, besides its being the scene of carnage be- 
tween the Britons and the conquering Saxons, it was the palace of Prince Gryffyth, and 
Edwaid L here held his parliament. Handsome mansions a-e contiguous, belonging to 
the Moetyn's, the Pennants, and Pring's. 

SU Asaph hath the Bishop's palace, and a neat cathedral, first founded by Bishop Kenti- 
lera, about the year 544. The Clwyd flows within a short space of the town, and near it 
la another mountain river, that is the separation of the counties of Flint and Denbigh. 
Upon the right of the road, between this and the pleasant village of St. George, are the 
liandaomescatB of SirThomat Lloyd, Bart, of SirT. Williams, Bart, and the Rev. Edward 
Hughes.; the latter, (Kimmel) a sumptuous new edifice, and an ample territory adjoining 
it, wholly acquired in a few years from the proprietor's share in the invaluable profits of 
the Anglesea copper mines* On the left. Lord JCirkwal, the Wynne's, Piozios, Sec. ice, 

Abergely, besides having a decent inn, hath accommodations, and is much used in the 
summer by sea-bathera from the inland parts of North Wales ; and here a road divides 
Crom the post one to Bettws, Llanhelen, &c. near which are genteel possessions of two 
£imtlies of the Wynne's, and another of the Lloyd'ii. On the first part of the Mountain 
^dge, which for more than a mile forms a line upon the left of the road which leads from 
AbM|^y, is an ancient Roman' camp (the Giant's Castle) ; the seat opposite this on the 
Tight (Gwrch) is the property of the Hesketh's. Hence to Conway, marine views are vel* 
^m wanting, while the mountains stretch and magnify upon them to the utmost sublimity. 
Entering the last named place, ancientseats are on the right', of the families of the Moyston'sy 
Williams's, the ruinated mansion of Marie ; also near the river was the castle of Dyganwy, 
sometime the residence of several Welch Princes, the Earl of Chester, and King John. 
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Conwky was'bailt about the year 1282, out of the ruins of Condvium, which vas five 
nules higher upon the river, tlie fortificationt somewhat prior to that date, by J^ward L 
'the latter are principally entire, an4 wholly surround the town; it hath one principal 
street directing to its two entrances ; hath a few antique buildings and a spacious church ; 
a stone within the walls of the latter perpetuates the memory of N. Hooks, who was the 
41st son of his father, and himself the father of 27 children. 

The river Conway, which is crossed to enter this place, is some way navigable, and di- 
vides the counties of Denbigh and Caernarvon. At leaving the town, the traveller has, for 
some way, lost the view of the sea, and, looking forward, the road seems entering a vast 
wild of mountains; that which forms the first distance is called Llangiene; passing this, 
the road again breaks suddenly upon the borders of the sea-coast, at the same time it opens 
to the eye the most beautiful and sublime scenes; at one point Penmanmawr and its asso- 
ciate heights exhibit their " mighty piles of magic planted rocks ;'* in another, over a frith 
of the sea, there appears the beauteous Priest-holm island, with part of Anglesea, in the 
likeness of portions of other provinces. The road is made, with great labour and expence, 
to wind the breast of Penmanmawr, looking over the sea like the parapet way of a fortress, 
and is sometimes 240 feet above the level thereof; on the higher parts of this mountain, 
connecting with other inland ones of equal altitude, are some antique fort^cations and 
sepulchres of the ancients. 

passing Penmanmawr, some of the eastern shores of Anglesea, with Beaumaris, &c. open 
to the view on the right, but too abjectly stationed to draw long attention from the huge 
mountain scenery which continues stretching in fantastical forms and colours every way to 
the let^. At' the small village of Aber there is a decent inn, useful to those who may have 
occasion to wait for the sands of Moni, which at low water may be traversed to a small 
ferry near Beaumaris, and thence to Anglesea. Ntax this formeily stood the castle or 
palace of Lewellyn, the last Prince of Wa)es. 

Every sensible observer admires the liberality and taste that distinguish the estates of 
Lord Penryn here past; miich is also expended throughout his vast slate quarries, which 
are prosperously working amidst the vast circus of mountains a few miles eastward. The 
castle of Penr>'n, so often conspicuous, was finished by Wyatt, on the site of an anciei>t 
fortification of its name. 

Bangor, like St. Asaph, hath no consequence but in having the Bishop*s see, which was 
erected in the sixth century, by a Prince of North Wales, the cathedral, 214 feet in length ; 
the cross aisle 96 ; the Bishop's palace and deanery are nearly adjoining, and the whole 
premises, though not magnificent, are rendered singularly neat and ornamental, from the 
munificence and taste of the present incumbent. Here was once a castle, and the remains 
of some Welch Princes, and of Bishops and Deans, lie interred here. 

The most hospitable and best managed inns are at Bangor ferry, and through the ensuing 
course of this journey, otherwise it would seem to some intoleraUe, except at the seats 
of the Earl of Uxbridge, Lord Bulkeley's, and a few other residences of the rich inhabitants. 
The race of wood in this island is almost extirpated ; it is mostly a fiat country, and 
the humble ridges of the land that here and there rise above the painful level of the 
prospect, have generally a mean and barren look ; one « estward is called Paris Mountain, 
and contains the celebrated copper mines, named after it. Notwithstanding its present 
nakedness, it is represented to have been once covered with rich groves, and much fre- 
quented by theahcient Druids, who delighted in such asylums, numberless curious remains 
of theii works being still extant. When invaded by the RomauM, this isiancl is described 
as very populous; their army partly passed to it in boats, while some cavalry waded to it 
across the Moni; the men received them in good order, while women attired like furies^ 
and with lighted torches, ran amidst their ranks ; the venerable Druids also attended, and, 
with hands uplifted to heaven, uttered the most dreadful imprecations on the foe; a sight 
so awful and unusual put the Ronuins sometime at a stand ; but animated by their Gene- 
ral, who represented to them what disgrace would attend their being terrified by a raU>ieof 
frantic women and priests, they advanced, and vanquished, cut down the groves conse- 
crated to superstitious rites, and afterwards formed various fortresses and towns, many re» 
mains of which may be yet discovered. 

Gwindu is the inn situated for change of horses, &c. between Bangor and Holyhead : 
Llangafni has a small market for provisions, and fairs for the numerous store of oxen which 
this island produces ; there are a few other villages of small account in the way, and genteel 
seats of the Williams's, the Lloyd's, the Jones's, the Bulkeley's, &c. &c. 

Holyhead had once fortifications, and some religious houses, but there are few remains 
of either now standing : it hath never appeared the chosen resort of fashion, or the mart 
ef trade or commerce, and h mostly possessed by innkeepers, &c« together with such as 
work the coasting vessels, and the packets for Ireland. 
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* A GUIDE 

From the HOLYHEAD ROAD to BIRMINGHAM, 

STAFFORD, &c. &c. 



IM EAR Merideiii a road branches from that I have there described passing between 
London and Holyhead*, which leads to Birmingham, and again crosses the above at 
Stafford ; from this last place it continues a more northern track to constitute the great 
Uoe of road through that quarter, so much used by those in the pursuits of business, to 
the vast manufacturing and commercial towns of Staffordshire, Lancashire and York- 
shire ; as alto amidst numberless intervening rural and improved scenes of art and na- 
ture, unto those **antres vast and deserts idle, rough quarries, rocks and hills, whose 
heads tbuch Heaven,*' which the travellers of tasteful curiosity, and the artists, so justly 
prefer, in Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

After passing the distinguished premises of Lord Aylesford, before noticed, few im- 
provements, except those of the husbandman, embellish the country. From hence to 
Birmingham^ the villages near it are mostly marked with smart spired churches, which 
much enlivens andrelieves the common monotony of the views. Near Birmingham are 
seats of the Lloyd's, and one in ruins, lately the residence of the Taylor's. On a near 
approach, this busy town suddenly opens itself in a broad view, at once to possess the 
mind with proper conceptions of its importance. 

It is situated on some swells of land that are partly found to rise firom the little river 
Reaon one side, and that of Hockley brook on another, whilst other parts thereof oc- 
cupy the branch of a vein of rich red-coloured sand, which I shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to notice^ shewing itself through the whole body of the island. Its chief support is 
in contriving and manufacturing all sorts of fashionable embellishments to clothing and 
dressy as buckles, buttons, watch-chains, seals, lockets, rings, beads, and an endless 
catalogue of other articles in iron, tin, brass, silver and gold, that are curiously en- 
graved, highly polished, and exquisitely coloured to please the eye and gratify the curi- 
osity, and it hath therefore been- appositely called, " The Toy-shop of Europe ;" here 
also are manufactured most kind of military arms, and the weighty articles that are 
wrought from iron into household ^tenstU, tools of trade and implements in husbandry, 
which are expoited from hence and its neighbourhood, in great quantities, to every na- 
tion in the habitable world. Birmingham is,4n fact, hot a large village, governed only 
by two constables and aheadborough ; unfettered by corporate restrictions, and free from 
the meanness of jealousy, she opens her arms to the whole World, inviting strangers into 
her bosom and encouraging industry and ingenuity of all descriptions. The effect of 
this enlightened policy is seen in the amazing rapid advances she hath made in opu- 
lence, population and grandeur: less than two centuries since, it contained only a small 
mean rank of buildings, the inh^ibitancs of whom were forgers of iron, according to its 
history .f In 1780, there were 125 streets, 838a houses, 50295 persons, which number 
hath been since proportionably augmented. 

The toy-trade first made its appearance in Charles 11; gim-maklngand brass-founding 
m William III. Old monuments of the family of the Birminghams, the lords of this 
place, from 1154 unto 1500, are in the old church here. There is a free-school founded 
by Edward VI ; a well-conducted blue-coat school, a large hospital, liberal dispensary* 
and other public charities. ^ 

Numerous genteel edifices of merchants and nianufaqturers, embellish the out-skirts 
of the town in every direction ; the most distinguished that appear at the beginning of 
the road from hence to Wolverhampton, ii the far-famed Soho, the itsidence of M. 
Boulton, Esq. that munificent patron of the arts and indefatigable improver of mecba- 
I(i4ra. T&e splendid productions of this gentlcman*s genius and taste, have been ex- 
portied as far as winds can waft, or waters carry them : the vigour of his mind and ele- 
gance of his fancy, are discoverable in the scenery around his mansion, which he has 



• ^ See page 6, line 24, of Guide from London to Holyhead. 

f Published by Mr. Hutton, of this place; and there is alio an useful Disti^^ry, pub« 
lishedby Mr.Bisset. 
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wonderfully improred^ or nther created. His perseverance aird address have here, in 3 
great degree, tamed the srubbormiess of nature, softened the rigidness of her features, 
and fertiliEed sterility. There it a public exhibition of all the different articles manu- 
factured at hn works here : and at Mr. F. Eginton's, whose premises are nearly opposite 
the above, is another, which contains various specimens of stained glass, made thtic, m 
imitation of the ancients— both these are much visited, and weH worthy iMtice of the 
curiotts travdler.- ' 

In his passage from Birmingham t» Wolverhampton, the stranger will he surprised at 
the unusual number of small towns and villages which partly inclose the road or are 
each way viewed from it; whilst the contiguoos country rs as remaricably thickset with 
the factories, workshops and dwellings of the industrious labourers; and vast multitudes 
are always exposed Xp sight, w oi king at the varioos iron, coal, lime and other mines. 
There is a line of heights, stretching in view to the left of the road, ornamented at one 
spot with part of the town of Dudley and the venerable remains of its proudly -seated 
castle. Another central mruamcnt to the pinnacled range, is the vjll^ge of Sedgely and 
its notable beacon hill*. A remarkable prospect may be had from these over the eas« 
tern and southern limits of the county of Stafford, into muck of Worcestershire, Shrop- 
shire, and some of South Wales : within this prospect are the several towns, of Bewdlcy, 
Kidderminster and Stourbridge ; also the several richly improved premises of Lord JLit- 
tieton. Lord Stamford, and Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward. 

These lands, at a near view^ have a heterogeneous aspect^ broken by nature into inca)- 
culabfe small ridges, partly feathered with wild wood, or else divided and subdivided 
into miall settlements of artificers, the more graceful dwellings of the land^ownersj 
substantial inhabitants, and farming tenants. Some other spots are whoUy dismantled 
of every native and arti^ial ornament, lacerated and torn by the labours of the sturdf 
miners, who have emboweled great part of the country. 

Walsall appears in the distant view to the right uf this stage upon pother range of 
high lands which I hyve to describe in my way front Birmingliam through that town toi 
Stafford. Darlaston and Witlenhall are near the road on the same hand. 

Wednesbury, which the road passes, was formerly fortified by Ade&ffeda the Mer- 
cian :^ at the timet)f the conquest it was a royal demesne; but what might once have 
the face of graitdeurand cultivated fancy, is now conveFted into a cluster of poor roa^ 
nufacturers of gun-*locks, &c. for the mtrchantt and chapmen of the neighbouring towft, 
whilst all the adjacent country that might have been thefavourite haunt oCroyal ^rts- 
men and rural swains, is wholly disfigured by the sooty legion of colliers working out- 
those vast mines from which the great trades of Birmingham long drew their si^pplies^ 
Houses have often sunk at once into these hollow grounds, and an instance is related of 
a waggon and all the horses meeting the same fate. These prospects are sometimes 
rendered more terrible from the sulphur which they contain catching fire and consuming 
in the earth what the colliers spared. 

At Bilston, next passed, the buildings of the town may be said to inclose another 
mile of this stage : here are several substantial iactecs and tmdeni) and there is a com-, 
modious and respectable asylum for the cwm of insane persons.; near unto it are also 
some of the largest furnaces, mills, and forget* for tlie making of Iran, in the kingdom. 

After mentioning the noble mansion and pack ol Lord Dartmouth, there are a few gen- 
teel dwellings on or contiguous to the way. At Tiptoo was formerly a teat of the an- 
cient family of the Dudley'^ ; and near Wolverhampton, on the left, was one of the fa» 
mily of Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward, sometime since eonvested into a large and 
respecuble academy for the instruction of fowig gentlemen of the catholic persuasion, 
in all the branches of polite learning.^ 

At Wolverhampton, a noble Saxon lady, from whom the town partly had its name, 
founded a .priory about the latter end of the loth century.; it was a collegiate, and still 
remains a nobk edifice as the parish churebf • Hire was once a convent with large eiv- 
dowments ; here is a free grammar-school, founded by Mr. Jenningt» a merchant of Lon- 
don, the trust of which hath been lately vested in the most reputable nohleinen and ffcnr 
tlenken of the neighbourhood. This town is only secotul to Birmingham and She&td 
for its extensive iron and steel trades, and halh laige markets, fairs, &c. 

After leaving Wolverhampton in the way to Stafford, the landscape assumes a new 
character, and we perceive a rapid transition from a, mining and manufacturing country 



* The scitc of these, besides being near the centre of England, is considered by ^ome 
as the highest spot in it ; the rivers Team and Trent carry the waters that spring from it 
to the Sea, on one side the island, while those of the Stour and Severn convey them t<» 
that which is opposite. 

t A faithful repiesentatioa of thii b eogiaved, itc. sftd pubUtked by Mr. hiddf|»r* 
tkst, ofthifttowm ... 
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jttvtnX sccaeiyi and syivan beauty; ^ea and umhnigeoiM€ol«iario| Mciecd tfac imtikf 

Jiues that have lately clouded the general picture of the places arowid i aaA iaslcad «f 
the lands suflTeriog from the rude miners weaponti t^ey yet happily continue to paicki* 
^te the hushandman*s and the heidsman*t fostering care, jfyshbury and Carthtr arc 
viliages found aside this road : a neat house of the Horton's, one of the Gov^h'p, and 
.the ancient mansion of Whitgreave, which is rendered nofiaUe farcoucaaling aroyat guest^ 
King Charles II. after his fatal battle of Worcester. 

At about £vc miles traveli some coppice woods, judiciously stationed, mark Che pre* 
tniscs of Chillington-House, the handsome mansion of the old and reputable lunity of 
the Gifford's. The next handsome seat and premisesy seen fiiom the Four Ashcsy oa 
this road, is the Hon. E. Monkton's, M. P. Still farther^ on the same hand, the spire 
of Brewood church sometimes catches the eye of the traveller: it is a small narkat 
town, where in Richard the First's time, was a benedictine nunnery, dedicated to tbf 
Viif in Mary < here is a good Latin grammar school^ under the managemant of the Rev. 
Mr. Ilarris. 

At Penkridge^ the next small market town in this thoroughfare, according to Cam* 
^en, there was once a Roman station, from whose ruins the town hatb arisen ; it hath 
a handsome old church, once collegiate, and dedicated to St. Michael. A few scat 
houses, and an ion for the change of hordes, 5(c. at this place. The scenes of the countiy 
again shift, and the late level surface is agreeably swelled into pleasant ba«ksAndridfei» 
that border the placid and verdurous banks of the river Penk; over those on the right 
.appears the wide shapeless pasturage of Cannock, or Cank-wood» which is highly eon- 
educing to the picturesque effects of the view, for the broad neutral tint^ with which ic 
is commonly clotfaed|.give additional spirit and animation to those pacts of the picture 
fiearcst the aye. 

Dunsun and Acton, are small villages that are passed in the way between Pcnfciidigt 
and Stafford. On the ornamented hill left of this and near Stafford, anciently atood 
iStatford castle, once the seat of the Earls of Stafford*. In the passage from Stafford lo 
Stone, Marston chapel is an object on the right of the road» and near the end of the 
^tage i|t passes the old se;at of the Weld*s« a»d modem oue of W. Tennant, Es^* 
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From BIRMINGHAM by WALSALL to STAFFORD, 

t 

JL HERE is another road of considerable use, besides that last described, vhkh pttatta 
ftom Birminghmti to Stafford by way of Walsall « this turns from the first noiked^ 
About a mile fn»m the towu } near it are aeau of the Wail's, Watti'a, and MiW 
cfaeli*s { find near the village of Handsworth, are the Grtce's, Ijmc's, Wallaee't, Rey^ 
Hold's, Spencer's, Hawkin's, and Weatky's ; the Oickson's tkd ikeh's arc on the 
hh : after three miles travel this way, near Barr village, a mile right of the rtiad, is one 
0f Che Scott's, called Great Sarr ; at both these last ifientiosed s^ts, all tlie agreeable ad«. 
vaaces made by nature to (he favoured proprietors, such as the beautifully fbrmtd land* 
Ihc best selection of wood, water, pleasant soils and herbage, are turned to the best ac* 
count by their superior taste and industry ; on the borders of the park attached to the 
latter eeat of Great Barr, appears the majestic Barr beacon ,f which was evadently con# 
•ected with that I named at Sedgley, on which laife lights were anciently dtvated (• 
Mcvcnt hostile Surprise and sumsnon assistance in the hour of peril; emblettiatical of 
happier days, it is now triumphantly wreathed with waving bitches, fits, and cthef 
evergreens, and on particular ieativalsi its libftml t)W»er cavseth ah union fiag to float 
conspicuously ever the whole. 

The ekrated situatiou of Barr villacc« aUo affords the traveller aa ezcelleat opporta* 
nity of surveying a great portioa of the county of Worcester and into much of the 
county of Warwiek. In thts pkasant and healthful village, are several neat dwellings, 
and a very canstdecaMe school lor the beetd and education of the youth ef the n^igh- 
l^rhood. 

\ 

' « For tvthcr aetoufft b1 this and the engraved sketch of the town, see page 7 and plan 
2, in Guide from London to Ifo^hcad. 
f Roman or Saxon sution. Sec Appeodis. 
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Tht sketch ofWalsall for th« plan, is taken ne«r the entrance to it. From which view orilf 
;a portion of that populous town appears in sight, the principal streets thereof being upon 
a descent of land which faces the traveller as he is entering it from Stafford ; it is near 
the border of the river iTamet; the church is a very ancient structure, large and nagni- 
<licently finished ; the principal nnanufactories here arc in saddler's ironmongery and 
other articles for that trade, with some of those branches before enumerated at Birming- 
ham. Perpetual inequalities constantly mark the face of the country all the way through 
this last stage, and give a double grace to the universal improvements thereon. 

Bloxwich, and other small vills, alternately Inclose the road between Walsall and 
Cannock, or Cank, which are much inhabited by the colliers employed in the great coal- 
mines of the country and poor artificers. The principal scats arc an ancient one, half 
a mile to the right, of the family of Gildart's, and a noble modern seat of the Vernon's, 
<on the left. 

Cannock, or Cank, is a neat little town, so trailed from its situation upon the vast 
wild called Cank -wood, over which the road passes for several miles in its Way from 
hence to Stafford. From some of the heights thus passed, there arc most commanding 
views over the northern parts of Staffordshire, some of Shropshire and Cheshire, whilst 
<he tract of country I pursued from Wolverhampton to Stafford, is completely over- 
looked from it ; of the subjects I there desciiberi, the town of Penkridge and the pre- 
tmises of Sir E. Littleton, Bart, are the most conspicuous. This road, at the village of 
Weeping Cross, again falls into that I described between London and Holyhead.* 

Stone had its name from a heap of stones thrown up by the Saxons, as was their cusi- 
fom, to perpetuate particular circumstances ; they were raised in memory of a murder 
•committed by Wolpherc, King of Mercia, on his two sons, for embracing Christianity; 
here is a grammar school on^ good foundation ; and several remains of antiquity are at. 
Parlaston, near this place ; it hath much advantage from the navigation, and the junc- 
tion of several roads ; hath good inns, substantial traders, and well frequented feirs and 
-markets. 

' The road which leads to this from Wolslcy, before noticedf , exhibits, in all its way 
to the town, a rich vicinity, consisting chiefly of cultivated up-lands, wood-lands, and 
water scenery ; it is besides embellished with numberless decent dwellings ; and this 
agreeable variety also appears from hence to Newcastle. Near to the vill of Barlaston, 
thus passed, aie two handsome seats of the Jervis's and of the Mills's; another of 
the Kent's is at a distance from it. On the right, near to the vill of Trentham, is a 
view of Trentham Hall, the Marquis of Stafford's ; this is one of the richest landscapes 
in my present travel ; imperial groves every way crown the united hills in the park and 
rides above, whilst the finest shrubs, pasturage, and. sheets of water, interlay the lovely 
vales beneath ; except the portion in the annexed plan, all other parts of the house are 
concealed from a view of them this way, by the parish church of Trentham-and a thick 
plantation that is adjoining. There was an ancient nunnery founded here the latter end 
of the 7th century ; and Henry I. on the same spot, erected a cell for the Augustiae 
monks. From this vill the noble Marquis above-named, takes his title of Viscount 

A road turns to the right of that I am upon between Trentham and Newcastle, which^ 
by a small delay to this journey, traverses the vast cartheiiware-manufactory fur which 
this country is celebrated, and which returns again to the principal one in the next stage. 
Newcastle-under-line, a town of considerable importance, had its.name fipra a cas^ 
tie now decayed, built in the reign of Henry III ; it was so called imw, to distinguish it 
from an old castle, which stood at Chesterton, a village near this ; and Under-Line, from 
a branch of the river Trent so named. It hath much trade in hat-making; other con* 
cerns have been lately established for the manufacturing of cotton goods, &c. &c. Much 
business is drawn to it through the rricdium of its large markets and fairs, from its con- 
tiguity to the potteries, just named, and it is much used as a resting place by travellers 
that journey through it. It has a most stately towered church, a neat town-hall, some 
commodious streets and dwellings; was incorporated by King Henry I, and sends two 
members to Parliament. , 

Thoughout my direction in the potteries, it is for nine miles almost a perpetual vil* 
lage of workshops, burning kilns, warehouses, and dwellings for those employed in 
them. Stoke, Lane-end, Hanley and Burslem, are the places where the trades depend- 
ent on them and the inns mostly abound, and at each is a weekly market. 

This great source of our commerce and wealth, is represented to have had its rise 

^ from a few straggling workhouses, occupied by some poor people that were employed in 

making the most common utensiU for culinary purposes, which they here manufactured 

from the coarsest clay foun4 in the neighbourhood : its greatest advances to the perfec- 
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* See page 7, line 33, of my Guide to Holyhead* 
t P^sc 7> f>latc 3d, in Guide to^olyhe^d. 
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tiod it now . boasts, were Ritde under the auspices of Mr. Wedgewood ; mod faatli U# 
other great improvements from the united genius of several of the present proprietors | 
among whom may be reckoned the names of Wood, Brierley, Caldwell, Spode, Turner, 
Sandford, &c. &c. and it is a fair presumption, there is not a prince or subject of for- 
tune and taste in any state where our commerce extends* who doth not retain in hit 
cabinet a memorial of the genius and industry of each. Countless fashionable dwelltiifi 
of those proprietors, at every view present themselves throughout this busy country, the 
whole population of which hatib been estimated at io,OQO persons : its factories, at 
141; in each factory there is reckoned to be employed 100 persons, whose labour U 
rated at 1000 dozen of different kinds of ware per week ; of this, five parts in six are 
calculated to be exported, and when we add to this consideration that nearly all the arti- 
cles of cost used in it are native productions, it must be concluded few have greater 
claim to the applause and gratitude of their country, than those who have thus foundedf 
fostered and ■ improved those valuable works. This road again unites to the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare near Laughton Hall and the Red Bull inn. Continuing the great 
thoroughfare from Newcastle, two seats are on the left, of theGreslcy's andSnead's; 
near the neat little village of Woolstanton, is one of the Moreton's; the Gilbert's and 
CardePs have other seats this way, on which is also a continued succession of little vil- 
lages that are mostly inhabited by the colliers and those concerned in the minor trades of 
the potteries, brick-makers, &c. 

At the village of Talk-on-the>Hill, the traveller is lifted to a richAriew of a new 
country, for from the highest part of this place, in clear weather, there opens to him 
toward the west, one of the greatest levels of the island ; k is principally in Cheshire ; 
its termination is the hills on the north border of Shropshire and Wales, on one side, and 
the heights I have to describe, attaching to the forest of Delamere and those of Lanca- 
shire, on another. 

Near Talk-on-the-Hill, there is a separation from the direct way to Manchcsterp 
leading more westward ; and a short way farther, near Laughton Hall, there is another; 
both of which, being greatly used by such as make expeditious joumies through this 
country to Knutsford, Middlewich and North wich, in Cheshire, and to Warrington^ 
Prescot and Liverpool, in Lancashire, I shall take occasion to describe after I have pro* 
ceeded to Manchester with my present direction. 

Passing these cross-roads near Laughton Hall and the Red Bull inn, the first object 
that draws the attention, is a remarkable range of indented heights that are on the right, 
called Molecop, froqa this the first springs arise that form the great river Trent; the 
castelated building which ornaments the crest of it, was latterly erected as a summer 
shelter to such as may journey thither for the pleasure of its vast prospects and the 
healthy breathings of its rarified air. The ancient building which appears next in my 
plan, is an old seat of the family of Moreton; in the open court, within the square of 
this building, there arc most curious carvings in wood, part of which contain this 
inscription : *' This window where made by William Moreton in the year of our Lord 
MDLIX." Farther, ou the same hand, are seats of the Can Wright's, and anoAier of the 
Acre's, late the Powiis's. 

The church of Astbury, which is rendered remarkable from the spired steeple being 
separated from the body of the building, is passed close to the road ; this is a noble 
structure, and being the mother church to Congleton, it hath several good monumentt 
of the ancient inhabitants of that town, and the neighbourhood around it. On the left, 
before entering Congleton, a noble modern pile of building is in view, the seat of the 
Shackery's. The vast ridge of Molecop hath, all this way, continued sustaining the 
fullest interest in the prospects of the country. Near Congleton, other stately moun- 
tains successfully interfere in the landscape, pleasing characteristics of the north- 
ern edge of Staffordshire and much of the south and east borders of Derbyshire adjoin- 
ing it. 

Congleton is supposed by some to have been theCandato of Antoninus, first inhabited 
by the Cangi, from whom they suppose the town had its name ; it is situated mostly 
upon a slope or ridge of land that rises from the south side of the river Dan; it hath a 
good Inn for carriage passengers and several inferior ones fur travellers in trade and such 
as frequent its abundant fairs and markets. The church is a handsome stnicturc, of 
little age, and ornaments the higher parts of the town ; on these are also some good 
buildings of the gentry, and merchants concerned in the silk-twist and other manufac- 
tories of the place. 

The houses seen at rising the hill which leads from Congleton in the way to Winslow, 
are those of the Johnson's and Melboum^s.; others that are next approached, are the 
Goamer's and the Howard's; and from hence, passing Marlin*s chapel, the handsome 
premises of the Thoraicroft's and Hibert's, are partially seen to the right of the roed f 
Copthom is the name of the residence of Jthe Davenport'^^ whose improvements so 
highly ornament the way ; and the neat one within Alderly park, next approached^ is 
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HM tiifcfkawfy retidfifed of toe 6i the HuoWy of Sir Jobn Sttnteyi Bart, proprittor of tiie 

,UiVNJC9« 

. f b« iMiiitidiwhouie <tf AMcriv (the f kdtch of whkh eppcin in the plan as it waa 
ffCiCfttcd lAc by that fcntlcman) feU by *n accidental fiic, a fair yearf sincVy aatf httth 
JkOt yet htaii replaced; the deer<'hause» muck of the woOdy and other omaiiicnct to tbcie 
mxttnaMt pttamMtf were elected by the preaenC master : araoQg the groves that stielter 
the ufper lands of the park^ ait beech treii of such a glgaotic tiae, as often arrests the 
itttention of travellers; also from the eatrenitty of chase boUrtd>| upon some ornamented 
lltlls that face the wck an<l norths in clear freather^ there are some oi the most intarestfliit 
ptospccti of much of this and the adjacent counties^ 

• Tho cfOwdiof manufactories thac every way bmnch thraug hout the country hereafter 
passed to Manchetter^ so far HU the ways with the dwellings of merchants, dealots^MMl 
Iho meaner labouitrs employed thcrcini that it is impossible for mr, either by means of 
sny plans or other descriptionsi to give a complete statement or enumeration of them i 
in the several parishes of Witfiluw, Cheadle and Dtdsbury, is the greatest prdfulion ( 
nmong these are the families of the Farrington'j, Greenway's, fiaily's, WrighfS| Par^ 
Iter's^ Liicaf*s, Robinson'si and Tewnly's, whcMC possessions adorn and encircle the 
ttmainittg part of the passage to that populous and opulent place. 

Manohest^r is an ancient station of the Romans; its dante is supposed to have been 
derived from the British word main> a rock or stone, applying prc^ierly to the mcky 
^ase an which it Stood: seretal Roman remains are still visible ^ particularly at Castle 
JPield, or Taiquin's Cattle^ that was supposed to have been raised by Severus. Tht 
Collegiate cburch of 8t. Mary's, is a large and splendid specimen of anctcm archifisctwe^ 
it was built in I4aft ; it was made collegiate by a brothar of Lord de la War» sometime 
teetor of the parish^ who dedicated it to the Viigin Mary^ St Dennis of France^ and 8t* 
George. St. Ann's is another parish church, a good specimen of the elegance and mate 
•f the last Century } numersus thi^l, meeting«houses for the various dissenters, ancient 
hospitals, and many new eatablishmcnts for charitabla purposeSi every way ornament 
Ibis extensive place to honour the liberality of its natives. Two oi these charitable 
institutions are notable^ a public school and "an hospital; the hospital was founded b^ 
If. Cbethami *nd was incorporated by Charles II; the others a (ree-grammar->school for 
the education of young gentlemen for the University. The trade and manufoctories 
sarricd oir here for cotton j ailkf and other goods, are the greatest in the known world, ind 
the advantages that arise from it to our export trades, are much greater iha^ from wb(^ 
Oth^c branch of comnwcrce this Country boasts. 
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ttota the MANCHE^ER and CARLISLE ROAD 
to WARRINGTON and LIVERPOOL. 

« 

X-*/^WTON-H0tJ$E is the first subject in this way, of the ancient family of lowtons * -f 

on Rude heathy ilext passed, arc families of the Bootle's and one of the Broughton'S^ 
hear which is a large salt-woik belonging to the latter family. At this place tiiero vi ~ 

described to have been au asylup for prisoners, where they were permitted to remain 4 
year and a day ; but this privilege being abused, it was taken away. 

Church Holm, or Holmes Chapel, is situated near the course of the little river Da^ 
It i&a small inconsiderable to^n, with a decent inn : Brereton Hall, a rich Specimen of 
the Stiie of architecture in the reign o( Queen Elizabeth, is in the next course of thsi 
toad ; other neat houses aic the Harrison's, the Wright's, and one of the Manwaring's* 

Knutsford \i said to have been named from Canute, the Dane: this is a very common 
4ious and genteel place, with a good market, and some manufactories of cotton; also 
from the many genteel families which abound throughout the neighbourhood^ it sup» 
ports very large annual races, balls, and assemblies, and hath several good inns. 

A vast sheet of water rests within view of the road at leaving Knutsford, one of the 
pools or meers with which this county particularly abounds;* they possess the low 
ground, wherein the waters of the higher lands arc discharged, and wanting vent, have^ 
immemoiially become these vast bodies \^ upon draining some of them^ canoes have bfttn 
found like those of the Indians of America, supposed to have been used by the ancient 
Biitons in fishing. A handsome dwelling is near Knutsford of the Leigh's: Tatton (the 

« See viewof TatcoA Meer Pari^itt-Appendli. 
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EgertonN) ti a most noblf ft tt^ trith a vtry e«tcoityc fmk* A »Korf way froi^ ^tf 
road on the right, also naar the vUUge of Merc, w p^iw^yM a hauditame got of th« 
Brooke's, and at Higb-Lpifth, is oos pf tbc JUigii'i. 

A short way from Gobnall, ait ir^«edi»ct is f acud wbieh supports the canaj, befbra 
noticed, in its way from the inland counties to ita teratnaftion in the river Mersey, neat 
Liverpool. 

The more western tiack to WamngtoOi lately noticed, passes first to Sandbatch, a 
smaU town, situated near where somelittlf streams tKat rise in Mole cop mountain, fall 
into the river Dan: the church here is a very handsome struv^ure, formed like some 
cathedrals} an ancient cross in the market pUce onre contained a very perfect carvtnc 
of fMir Saviour's suiTcrivgs in relievo. Fj-om thif to Middlewich, it is ji dull level iaad# 
aside which the navigable canal also holds its course. 

Middlewich— most of the 4>uildinK» here are titualed tmidat some han<laoBie emi- 
nences that rise from the small brook Weaver ; it is intersected by the navigable canjit 
before noticed ; the heights a^e decorated with the better buildings of gentry, &c. and 
are likewise pleasantly spread with gardens fqr the- stilly of the inhabitants at iarge ; 
the church Is a handsome structure, of nearly the same fashions as that at Sand- 
batch, last named ; it was built 4bout 3PO years since ; the parish is remarkably exten- 
sive, comprehehding several townships. At Durnhall, or Dernhall, ne^r this, Edward I. 
is described to have founded a convent for Cistertian monks. 

Strange conjectures are formed as to the production of the vast salt strata h e r eaT>o q< 
abounding ; some of which are fn>m so to 30 yards thick : 4ome have thus strangely ac* 
counted for them : ** Upon the rupture of the etrata of the earth, islands of these aatf 
rocks floated in the flood, and so, for a considerable time, might be tossed to aiMl fro^ 
undissolved, in that general confusion, and upon the subsiding of the water, might settle 
with the rest of the mines and minerals, ami so have continued in the posture we fiii4 
t^em ever since." These rocks are dissolved, and afterwards, by evaporation, are made 
into salt lit -for culinary uses : it is observed, that such a quantity of water will only df«* 
aolve such a quantity of salt ; nor will the salt, after dissolution, again precipitate. The 
aigbt of theSe subterraneous caverns, from whence the rocks have been drawn, canrtot 
but gtve pleasure to the curious traveller. - After descending to their depth, you are sud- 
denly struck with a view of what we may compare to a subten-aneous cathedral, the roof 
«f arched crystal, all the pillars^ tsc of the same nMtcrtals, transparent and glitter ng 
with the reflection of the lights which the labourers use to go on with their work, tht 
brine is drawn from the surface of these rocks, which are from 50 to 70 and near io<s 
yasds below the surface of the earth. 

The way from Middlewich to Northwich, ittht track of a Roman way : the teats oen- 
tiguous to this are first the Leicester's and the Frances's; also near the road, 00 the Arst 
part of the way, is one of the Topin*s ; at a distance, on the right, at the village of 
Denturo, next passed, are the Bridge«'s and Tomkinson's; and on the left, near North* 
wich, is one of the Howard's. Vale Royal, an ancient seat oCthe Cholmondctcy's, ise 
short way to the left of the rood, on a pleasant bank of the river Weaver, within a track of 
country called the Vak Royal of Cheshire : its principal buildings are the remains of e 
stately monastery, upon which Henry III. expended 32^000!. besides other gifts to it 
.lirom his Queen; yet it was not finished until the year 1330; its Aru inhabiunts wete 
the monks of Darnhtlt, with others from the abby of Dore, in Herefordshire : the charcK 
was consecrated by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Bishop of Durham, and dedicated ee 
Christ, the Virgin Mary, &c. At the dissolution, its revenue was velued at 5 18I. 7s. ^d.- 
The present possessor, J. Cholmondcley, Esq. M. P. for the county, hath lately rendered 
great improvement to the face of the building without (as is too often the case) injuring 
its antique character. 

Delamere forest is a short way to the left of this; it hath been formerly noticed ftf 
producing the best red and fellow deer for the King's table; and withio this forest the 
Mercian lady, Ertirelfled, built a city called Eudesbui^ {the happy town); its only pe« 
mains are the present inheritance of the chief forester. The numberless large sheds audi 
temporary buildings that crowd the vicinity of the towns of Middlewich and Northwich, 
hiclose the pits where the brine is raised, and at which strangers may be let down to tke 
mines. It is' computed too vessels of the same construction of that seen in the annexed 
•ketch of Middlewich, are used in carrying the produce of theae mines to Liverpool. 

Northwich is an irregular built, crowded and busy town, with a populous vicinityy 
tnd having the habitations of the salt manufacturers and merchant.^, hcie are consequently 
many good buildings. The journey from hence to Warrington, is through a pleasant 
and elegant country, which at times atfords good disttnt prospects; here are two fashi«fi« 
able pivmises of the Bariy 's, the firtt «f these appears at n distance, on the ieft of tht 
road, over a vast meer or lake of several miles in circumference j ths second ii cIassb Op^ 
Hht Mid« sheet wyr be]rQ«d k. 
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Wirnngton Is situated aside the river Mersey , one of the most considerable rivers of 
Hie island, over which is a stone bridge that was partly puUed down in the last rebel- 
lion, to interrupt the progress of the rebels : it is a large, populous, old built town, witk 
intermediate improvements; its trade is principally in the sail-cloth manufactory, where 
nany thousand pounds are annually returned for that article only ; there is, besides, a 
glass- manufactory, large breweries, sugar-houses, copper- works, cotton trade, andotheir 
great concerns : it hath a lar^ handsome church at the edge of the town, entering it front 
Liverpool^ (where I made my sketch for the engraved plan), an elegant chapel of ease, 
and several meeting-houses : it is not incorporated, but governed by a Justice Leet. 
Kear it was a priory for Augustine friars, founded about 1 379. At Winwtck, near this 
town, Oswald, King of Northumberland, had a palace, of which nothing remains but a 
lume. 

While ascending some high lands which the road passes at leaving Manchester, in the 
my 

From MANCHESTER to ROCHDALE, HALIFAX^, 
BRADFORD, &c. to LEEDS, 

tlie traveller will observe, bordering hereon , seats of the Reading's, WhitwortVs, th« 
, Rev. Mr. EUiston's, Miss Livescy's, and Greenhiil,* S. Jones's, Eijq. At Chectham. 
inn, where is the utmost rise of the road, there are public gardens and a bowling green, 
Che resort of the Manchester gentlemen for the usual summer amusements and relaxa- 
tion from business : other seats in this pleasant neighbourhood, are the Grael's, the 
Seoul's, aud the Phillips's, with Broughtou-Hall and Cbeetham-Hall, seats of the 
ancient family of the Clowes's. A- road here separates from the thoroughfare I am now 
upon^ that leads to the manufacturing town of Be/ry, on. which are seats of the Seoul's, 
Jerry's, Roberts's, and the Rev. Mr. |^ion*s. 

On the, way from hence to Rochdale, besides the highly-finished stone-fronted man- 
sion of Lord Grey de Wilton, the elegant one of I<ady Levers, aud Lord Suffield's, near 
tiie village or townf of Middleton, are ^ seats of Sir Watts Horton, the Hopwood's, and 
the late Dr. Ashton's. .On, the way hen«e to Rochdale, is Casrleton-Hall, late ^ the. 
Cheetham's, just named ; nearer that town, are those of the Smithes, Whitwofth's, 
Walmesiey's, and Holt's; also at some distance thence, is Belfield*>Hall, formerly the 
Butterworth's ; and at Milnrow, near this, was the dwelling of the deservedly celebrated 
Timothy Bobbin, poet, caHcaturi$t, &€. &c. &c. The banks of the river Roch, for a 
great distance from the town, are also ornamented with dwellings of the rich and taste- 
ful families of the country, of which may be noticed the Vavisore's, Tomlinson's, 
Dearden's, Hamer's, Shutdeworth's, and Smith's ; among these names, and such as are 
mentioned at entering Rochdale, are some that are particularly estimable for. having 
latterly rendered remarkable increase to the wealth and population of this neighbour** 
kood, by their meritorious exertions in the woollen manufactories. The first buildings 
•f the town of Rochdale, appear to have been confined to the banks of the river Rocht 
its latter improvements (by much the largest portion of the place) extend, by different 
directions, upon the heights contiguous to it ; it hath large fairs and markets^, several 
convenient inns, and respectable retail traders of every description : the church attaches . 
to the elevated part of .the town which is passed at entering it from Manchester, besides 
wkich, there is a chapel, methodist, presbyterian, and baptist meetings : its manufac* 
lories have great advantage from the canal I shall have hereafter occasion to notice^ 
which passeth goods from them to Hull — from the many useful streams that intersect 
tbe country, and from the coal-mines that interlay it. 

Leaving Rochdale, arc seats of the Holt's, Smith's, Lancashire's, Col. Entwistle'$y 
and Captain Harocr's ; and at a distance, left of the two latter, is Healey-Hall, the 
Chadwick's. Near the vill of Littlebro', or Littborough, here passed, are handsome 
seats of the Neal's and Bewick's; and from this place a bye-road maybe taken by 
Todmorden and Ebdon Bridge, again to join the main one near Leeds, and which will 
:unply repay the traveller for his deviation ; for in this short round is a greater succession 
of natural and artificial beauties, than are surveyed in so small a compass in any journey ; 
the shaded streams of the meandering river and the artful lines of the navigation, are 



* See view of Grcenhill in Supplement. 

f A neat market -house hath been lately erected here, and a weekly market partly 
Cttablifhed. 

t The .market-day hath hitherto been erroneously published Tuesday instead oC 
Monday. 
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pleuant guides- UirQughout Uiit charming glen. Many newly established jcloth manu- 
factories} and nuiny delightful dwellings intermediately chequer the more wild and ro- 
mantic beauties. The chief proprietors of these possessions are the Rowden's, Knole'sy 
£daond$on'S| Currcr'Sy Cook's, Dyson's, Milne's, SutliiTs, and Fawcet*s. '' 

Looking firom Littlebrough, towards the north and south, there appears a large circus 
of highlands, here called moors. Within this reach of the eye, downs, bourns, and dcIIs 
of all characters every way unfold themselves, until the celebrated height is obtained of 
Blacksione-«cdge.- Other novel, and admired prospects now arrest the attention, jbr, 
most of the last described forms are subdued by the distance of the prospect to thepa, 
and an unusual level seems to pervade at the north and south, unto where the ethereal 
colours which mantle the forest of Delamere in Cheshire, and some of the Welsh 
mountains, form the extremity. Within this circuit in clear weather, wide volumes' of 
sulphureous evaporations hevering over the busy towns of Manchester, Bury, Bolton, and 
Rochdale, serve to mark the situations of them, and in those parts of the prospect which 
bear the more minute investigation of the eye, we observe the ingenious means, by 
which the canal before named is made to wind its irregular way abreast the projecting 
hills, whilst at short distances beneath, strips of it appear to lace the "• many -coloured 
meads." All these last-named subjects occupy a principal part of the body of Lanca- 
shire. During a mile of travel fron^ hence, all Kmotc distances are inveloped in the 
sombre foldings, which oov«r the head of towering Blackstone, till at length the vast 
heart of Yorkshire opens suddenly on the sight. Five miles before, entering Halifax, 
where the rapid and clear stream of Ripendon is closely environed with beauteous 
heights and rich impending pasturage, the road hath fallen by gradual descents to (he 
margin of a brook, upon which a pleasant village of the same naine stands. I cannot 
better describe the track of country which is now approacbcH, than by representing \t to 
^ such a situation, as I recollected fancy ^ured to my mind when I first read Sha.k- 
spcare's beautiful description of Uf^i Chaa after Content, 

Upon such a hill as is here seen, was the poor peaant looking beneath into the area 
of such another vale as this, to view the vain pmrsuit, but instead of the discordance 
arising from the vehicles of pleasure my fancy had then pictured, I found it now occu- 
pied bv sober hinds anci artisans, employed \n conveying tlie produce of the farms and 
manufactories to the neighbouring marts and ports, for use and exportation, ^ 

Besides numberless- cloth works and warehouses, throughout .this vaUe^ there are 
£ishionable dwellings of the Edwards's, Lodge's, Dysen^s, Greenup's, Moor's,$tanfield's, 
and Priestley's ; also a short way oa xhe right/rom Ripendon is au ancient seat of the 
Hawroyd's. Butterworth End is a remarkable nxk scene that occasionally catches 
the eye, peeping over some fella* that are on the right of the r(Mui. At the viHage" of 
Sowerby Bridge the river Ripendon meets that of Sowerby. 

Halifax is said to take its name fr»m the Saxon word HaUg and Fax, Holyhair, from 
t legendary ule, that a young woman, consiflcred as a martyr, being murdered by her 
lover, the priests persuaded the vulgar that the hair of the holy virgin was miraculously 
converted into the small fibres of a yew tree, on which her head was some time preserved, 
and which was here distributed to the pilgrims under the name of the holy hair. By 
the great resort of 'those people, the. place from a small village became a eonsiderablc 
town. Its great woollen manuiactoiy is reported to have been established in the reign 
ef Edwafd the IVth| since which, it hath been computedthere hath been made in it 
to/x)0 pieces of shalloon in a year, and that a single dealer hath traded by commission 
to the amount of 60,^000/. per annum to Holland and Hamburgh. During the rebellion 
raised by the Earl of Westmoreland, this town sent laoo men to assist in suppressing it. 
King Henry Vllth, toprotect^their manufactpries from robbers, empowered the magis- 
trates to proceed against such offenders capitally with an Jhstrument much resembling 
^notofious guillotine, and which was in use so late as i6ao. The church is a grand 
fothic biulding, the cloth hall is a most consmodious new stmcture, where merchants 
have a great weekly meeting for the purchase of, the various goods. Neat dwellings of 
the WilkiMon^s and theMitcheU's appear upoathe low lands to the left of the road. 
On leaving Halifax for Bradford, the road next crosses several highlands, through<iut 
whiib there is a variety of distant praspects iotQ their cultivated recesses. It will be 

* The proriiidal name fgr moii&taiiu. 
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agreeable to the patriotic traveller to know they are habitations of the meritorioar U- 
bourers in our staple woollen trade, that 86 thickly people them. Happy indications 
of domestic plenty and national prosperity. 

As you enter Bradford, houses of the Oats*s, Sharp's, Hodden's, Duffil's, Hird's, 
Hardy's, and Holmes's, are seen from the road, and near that which passes from Brad- 
ford to Wakefield, hereafter to be described, there arc the vast iron works of Low Moor, 
as also the ancient seat of Sir Francis Wood, Bart. 

Bradford is another place of prosperous trade in the manufactory of cloth. It appears 
near the entrance, as occupying the first ascent to another range of highlands that partly 
rise from the borders of the jriver Ayre. The church is a considerable gothic structure^ 
and being nearly at the most elevated part of the town, makes a very stately appearance. 

The genteel buildings of this, as of most towns near it, acquire peculiar grandeur, and 
the lesser buildings singular neatness, from being composed of a clear light-coloured 
itone. There is a good market for provisions, and commodious inns. 

Between Bradford and Leeds the road continues to be beautified with- several com- 
pact villages. The genteel residences near it are the Clayton's, Harlow's, and near the 
largescatteredbuthandsome village of Horsford, seen from hence, the ancient seat of 
the Stanhope's, now occupied by the Lloyd's. Near unto Kirkstal Bridge, and 
where the road crosses the river Ayre, in the bottom of a most fertile valley, that 
for a great way borders that river, is the celebrated ruin of Kirkstal Abbey. This spacious 
and magnificent structure, inferior perhaps to none in the kingdom, except Fountain 
Abbey, was built by Henry Lacey, who placed in it an abbot and lay brothers of the 
Cistertian order. There are still the remains of six chapels. The greatest portion of its 
pillars, outer walls, and majestic, tower of freestone are yet entire. 

Numerous genteel buildings uniformly crowd the vicinity of Leeds; an earnest and 
small display of its vast riches, internal consequence, and commercial splendor. Those 
on the right are the families of the Todd's and the Rudd's; on the left the Buck's and 
Sir Richard Johnson's *, 



From MANCHESTER to LIVERPOOL, 

On the first part of this road stands the crowded village of Salfot^, connected with 
Manchester by two short bridges that cross the river Irwell. In this place is a spacious 
gaol, after the Howardian design ; here are also the courts where the magistrates of 
Manchester and its vicinity have their meetings, besides its largely sharing with Man- 
chester in the general trade of the country. The principal beer breweries are here, many 
shops of trade, and inns for travellers. Two elegant seats of the Acre's, and houses 
raised by the fashionable merchants and others thickly edge the road. For the first 
mile from hence, in the way to Eccles, are the Fuller's, Bayley*s, Leaf's, Simpson's, 
Ford's, and a mile distance to the left is the handsome mansion of the Trafiurd's. 

Eccles is a small town, remarkable for its choice cakes. A canal navigation f auid 
some agreeable reaches of the river just named pass in view of the road ; and beside 
the villages set down in my plan, others of less note, and many populous hamlets, to- 
gether with ranks of modern dwellings, at every short interval rise to view. The 
other seats in the way are the Touchet's, Blackbume's, and one at entering .Warring, 
ton of the Rev. £. Owen }. 

As we leave Warrington, a canal is passed a short way from the town, made to con- 
vey the coals from the great works at St. Helen's into the river Mersey. Crossing this 
canal, there appears to the left a large range of undulating heights, forming themselves 
upon a level with the road— part of these are such as I lately noticed skirting the foi«st 
of Delaware. 



* For Halifax, see Tour from London to Edinburgh. 
f For description of this, tee page ta. 
i For description of this, see page i8. 
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Tassing the vtlU of Stankey^ there is a noble seat| on the right| Miss Buld's. A few 
niles onward the eminences I just^noticed successively present to the eye many comely 
and entertaining formsy especially near the village of.Rainhill, from whence they appear 
beautifully fantastic. There too the landscape is greatly diversified and extended, for in 
the distant south we further distinguish some of Shropshire and Wales, whilst a wide 
trace of verdurous bw lands directs the eye by the borders of the river Mersey almost 
to Chester and Liverpool. 

Frescot is represented to have been formerly the market town that was used by such 
as possessed the district of country on which Liverpool and its adjacent villages now 
stand« The scite thereof is the comely brow of a smooth hill, from which a great 
expanse of country is for {he first time viewed, lying toward the west and north. Near 
the centre is Liverpool, and the vast creek or firth of the sea, which constitutes the har- 
bour to this most populous and enterprizing town. This frith is partly formed by a 
peninsula, that points to the north, called Wirral, besides the great river Mersey. Most 
of the rivers of Cheshire, and some of Lancashire, here- mingling with the tides, are 
ushered into their parent sea I 

Prescot hath many genteel inhabitants, commodious streets and inns, with consider- 
able manufactories of sail cloth and watchmaking. Nearly atuching to the road, which 
guides the traveller from thence to Liverpool, is seen the variegated park and rides of 
Kosely, the ancient residence of Lord Derby. The castle, and more modem building) 
that have been annexed to it by the various descendants of that noble family, are situated 
upon a level that is on the western bounds of these extensive premises. The superb 
edifices, ornamented parks, pleasure grounds, and other aVtificial improvements which 
appear in the ensuing passage, are far too numerous and extensive for the limits of this 
work *, Some ornament the slopes of a few small hills thai connect to the views on the 
left of it, but they are most numerous nearer the place. They have been mostly raised^ 
and are possessed by the laudable promoters and present supporters of the vast business 
and wealth it pdsscsses. 

Liverpool, this commercial phenomenon, now indisputably the second seaport in the 
kingdom, no longer back than 1560, is described to have had no trade, but such as was 
confined only to the natives of the place. Their whole number of ships and boats at 
that time was la, the whole burthen of which amounted to Z23 tons, and in which 
employ was only 75 seamen ; but such has been the vigour of its exertions, and the 
success of its speculations, that it hath engiossed the greatest share of the West India 
and American trade, of which latter there are commonly from 30 to 40 vessels 
in its docks. It appears from the custom-house books, that from the 24th of 
June, 1 800, to the 24th of June 1801, 5060 ships arrrived there of the united burthen of 
489,719 tons, the dock-dues of which amounted to upwards of 18,355/. Its first re- 
sources are considered to have been drawn from the great manufactories of Manchester, 
Yorkshire, the potteries and great iron trades of Staffordshire, together with the salt 
trades of Cheshire. It hath had other vast increase from the inland canals, that have 
been directed to it, whilst its coasting trade with Ireland, Scotland, ,the Isle of Man, 
Noith Wales, and some of the northern counties of England, is of greatest consideration. 
Its public buildings are of the first fashion and convenience, of which the exchange cost 
30,000/. Its wet and dry docks for shipping arc particularly commodious. Many other 
immense buildings are still going forward, and although some of its streets want space, 
those possessed by the opulent merchants and shop keepers are commodious, and have 
a rich and respecuble appearance. It is governed by a mayor, &c. and sends two re- 
presentatives to parliament. 



* More enlarged accounts of these will appear in the AppcudiXj which is formed for 
the subscribers to gratuitous plates^ &c. 
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MANCHESTER to CARLISLE, &c. 
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At the departure AiQm Manchester, by way of Salforrf, towards Chorlyi Piston, Laa* 
caster, Kendall, &c. to Carlisle and Glasgow, the road passes for some leng:th oJF way 
over some rising fainds^ from which there appear at a distance on the right innumerable 
booths, and stands, that mark a pleasant ridge of waste ground occupied as their race 
course, where are annually assembled for those diversions more people than are usually 
seen on any occasion, having been computed at t;o,ooo. Beneath this ridge, the rWcr 
Irwell hath its course, and also a navipble canal, which conncas the town of Bohon, 
irttfi Manchester, Bury, &c. 

Afterpassing the innumerable splendid and handsome dwellings that are in the innne- 
diat^ vicinity of Manchester, the Drinkwater's and the 0auntcsey's have seats in the 
near pait of the vale just noticed, and in the road next passed are the White's, Yates's, 
ICenyun*s, Hulston's, and Hedge's. It may be proper here to apprise the traveller^ that 
within the bowels of the earth, over which he heiea^er passes, there is one of the gicalesC 
artificial curiosities of its kind in th^ known world, namely, a subterraneout canal, cob* 
structed to convey coals from the bottom of the pits, (whose surfaces are here seen) to 
Manchester and other places. Itpursues its darksome course for several miles unto the 
village of Worsley, which is near the seat of its great projector the Duke of Bridgewatfr, 
where this surprising curiosity terminates. It is equally necessary I notice in my way 
hither a cross road which branches to Boltotl. The seats adjacent to this road are the 
Rardyman's, Dewhurst's, Fletcher's, Duckworth's, I^iveseyfs, Anson's, Rusbothaa's, 
and Ridgeway's. The beautiful vale of Elwell also continues in a parallel line with tlua 
mad, and yields the traveller opportunity to muse on its enchanting variety. Over it 
at otae part is seen the old mansion of Stich *. Within the valley near Bolton, the 
whitsters or whiteners of cotton occupy great spates of the meadow, and display thereon 
the productive harvests of the loom. It is also otherwise enriched withacata of the 
Cross's, Rosan's, Glover's, Housidge's, Sec, 

' Bolton is a most populous, rich, and thriving town, and is considered by some the 
homestead of the first cotton manuAictories. Some of the largest concerns in tbat trade 
Still reside in it, and it is every way marked with extensive and rich improvementt. 
' Seats of the Hainsworth's, Rivington's, and Hilton's are see% after passing the village 
of Dean, and near .unto where this last described by^^way through Bolton again fiiHs^ 
into the great post road. The sublime mountains arising to view near it, fill the pio- 
spects to the nght ; to the left they are boundless ! reaching over most of the western 
portions of Lancashire and Cheshire, and over mo^h of the sea. 
' The roost prominent of the mountain scenes above noticed is called Rivington Pikoi 
and is disringuished for being the firdt land made by the mariners in their course through 
the Irish channel to Liverpool. 

In the way hence by Black Rod to Chorly are seats of the Blond's and the Mills's, and 
tt is necessarjr I here mention another by-road, which is seen to branch, during thecowK 
cif this stage, to the great manufacturing town of Wigan, in the first part of this, the 
|ieatx)f thp Lea*s is particularly distinguished by some nrtfnl rcpresenurions of a ruined 
building on the adjoining heights, 

Wigan, besides its wealthy inhabitants, extensive mannfa^tories, and vast popubtiont 
boasts much antiquity, ii a borough town, and sends represenutives to parliamait 
Near it is a diverting phaenomenon, much visited by the curio\is, called the burainf 
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* This wai the ancient seat and the possessions of the family of Pilkipgtan» so ear^ 
as the conquest, one of which was bishop of Durham • there was also a branch of thia 
noble family in Yorkshire, it^e remains of which now reside at Boltqfn. It appears to 
have been wrested from them by the avaricious disposition of the Vlifth Henry, on the 
weak pretence that they appeared not in his fiivour «( the battle of Hgitrurtiit It ic 
now the property qf Earl Derby. 
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weltf wKeH cioftieA tillti wumi a^thtilif aoite it lietr4 in tile cqmcr of k^ tnd by ap- . 
pljin^ a candley the MrifriittrouB hititot t»ket fire, «nd foe a,thoryime apreadt itself 
yjwn the turfoce of the iisumg water. Arthe timveller is retumwg beQce, or itotfi Wt« 
gaa ce Cherty, the improvcmemaof Staadith Hall joav be visited mith the haiuisonitt 
village and church of Standith, and in the same track we two seats of Sic Richard 
Clayton, Bart. * and one of Sir R. Scandith, Bart. 

Chorly is a small town, with a hw genteel dwellingSy and decent inns. It alfls 
shaies a small portion of the cotton trade, which so much abounds threughout all this 
ciuncry. Leaving Cherly, and near where my likeness thereof was iketched, nm 
Chorly Hall and Ash Hall, seats of the Crumpton's and the Cooper's. In this road ars 
idsQ others of the Gross's and rhcOrook's. Where the road leads to the view of chose 
latter, the traveller by looking to the dips and channels of the lands near him on the 
right will observe various novel and rich picturesque beauties I Guerdon Hall, thePedder*k, 
appears a short way to the left. On the eminence where I made ray sketch of Preston« 
the intermediate village uf Walton is seen, with a finn sweep of the river JLibUe, and 
in commodious bridge^ From the latter, a beauteous ascent arises to the distant pictum 
of that gay town. Travellers of taste cannot fail to have great gratiftcatiofi in this sur* 
«ey. In the same space-are also a seat nf Sir H. P. Houghton, two of the family of 
Asfaten, and one of the Salisbury's. 

IVeston is said to have risen out of the ruins of Ribchester, now a village near it. , 
Irs name, an abbreviation of Priestown, from its having been also inhabited by a number 
of religious. It hath a grand gothic church, and other etractures ; the streets are good^ 
aaii it is admired by strangers for its pleasant titttation« and as a genteel^ clean, and 
commodious town. It was incorporated by king Henry Kd, sends two members to 
parliament, and hath by charter a singular jubilee or guild every ao yeafS. It is a 
place of residence for the officers belonging, to the chancery court of the county palatine 
of I^icastcr, agreeably to the grant of king Edward Hid to his son John or Gaunt. 
Duke of tAncaster. Near this town the Duke of Hamilton made an inauspicious 
stand in fkvour of the unfortunate king Charles against CrorhwcU and the parliament 
ttmy, and in 17 15 the rebels under the £arl of Oerwentwater were defeated by Gen. 
Carpenter. It was again taken by llie cebel army io 1745* '^^^ favourire «tation to 
Which stra^ers are directed for vtrwuig the exquisite beauties of nature that surround 
this pbce^salrom a paMic plansum walk westward of the town, from whence the cir* 
euitous oeiirBe of the river, and its rich undulating borders, exhibit the most pleasing 
cflecTs to the eyet lilany travellers in their return (fom the north make the intciesting' 
lour from hence to Halifaz, Hebdon Bridge, and Tormordeoy to Manchester. 

from Fresion to Garstang, the ThesCon's, late &awstoro*s, is the first dwelling of 
consequence ; the rest are the Brookhole's, Gibbon's, Oreenhalgh's, and Shuttleworth's. 
Tfaroqgh all this circuit the country is well inhabited, and in a good state of cultivation. 
A navigable eanal, which connects. Preston, Garstan|, Cherly, &c. makes its way con* 
dguoiis to it, oi| which a commodious passage boat regnlarly plies. Greenhalgh or 
weenfaongh's Castle is seen lying to the right of the town of Garstang, once a seat of the 
hmWy of Stanly's. 

Garstang hath little to recommend it to norice, except its inns, and a small market 
^provirions. The seats in the neighbomhoood are Rawcliffe Hall, the Francis's ; these 

8 remises^ which were once the Butler's, anciently written Bottclet's, from an apcestor 
liereof being cupbearever to Henry lid* on bis conquest of Ireland. Of this family wa^ 
the great Duke of Ormond, who was bom here; Alexander Butler, Esq. of KLirkland 
Hall, also in this neighbourhood, is a remaining branch of this illustrious stock. 

Pttsing Garstang 00 the right, a small seat of the Duke of Hamilton, called Ashton 
Sal), greets the eye ; scvemi pleasant views also are in t^e future progress of this sugc, 
tod a neat seat of the Eidsforth'f . 

It may be useful here to describe the track of a road in great use, leading from that | 
4m now iipbn at Preston. It lately passed through a remarkable level of land, commonly 
called the 7iie of Lancashire, to the fashionable resort of company in the summer 
months for sea-bathing, called Black Pool. It may be thence continued as an in* 
teresring tour of dfversiBed country, partly on the tea ahott^ to join again the great /Ae- 
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^ See StifptegientaKyTgi. Adliogton. 
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t9ug^mre it Lanetster. 1 Kave never before had a prospect of lo Ui^e a space o^ 
populous ways, vKere so few churches a]q}ear in view, as m the (irst 40 miles of this 
journey. Those of Kirkham, Litham, Bishanii Poultooy Sulmine, and Pilling, were 
all I found. Most of these, and other villages, are situated on small risings^ above the 
level of the country, and as there are few perennial currents of water for the millers use, 
each village through this neighbourhood is generally marked by a windwill attaching to 
it. Kirkham, 8 miles from Preston, is a dean neat little town, with several fashionable 
and good dwellings, the possessors of which maintain a very considerable number of the 
poor of the county in their manufactories of sail doth. It hath a useful market, some 
good shops, and a convenient inn for travellers. 

Black Pool is 9 miles from Kirkham ; though the ita shore at this place hath nearly a 
strait line, yet from its extensive projection on the Irish sea, there are obtained from it 
most interesting prospects to the more inland mountains of Westmorland, Cumberland, 
Imd Lancashire ; in clear weather, North Wales, and even the Isle of Man are admitted 
into the cirele. The sea sands, from which the tide sometimes retreats for the space of 
half a mile, are sufficiently firm and level for working the bathing machines, and for 
the exercise of the company. The extremity of the banks .of Black Pool are formed 
into an agreeable promenade. The buildings of the place are mostly arranged near the 
banks, and in a parallel line with the walk, consisting of hotels, inns, libraries, newt 
rooms and toy-shops, for the accommodation of its fashionable and numerous visitors. 

The ancient family of Clifton hath a noble hall, and great possessions in this country. 
Passing from Preston hither, and a shoit way from the road, is another seat of the 
Hesketh's. Poulton, the stage town in the way from Black Pool to Lancaster, is a com- 
pact little market town, with good inns, and was about a century ago a sea-port of no 
small consequence, being then superior to Liverpool. The river is called the Wyer, and 
is navigable for ships of near 300 tons burthen; within about two miles of Poulton, is a 
place called Wardley, where vessels usually anchor, and ships are well protected. Uence^ 
the proverb current in the north, << As safe as Wyer." Preston was about a generation 
ago a creek only under the port of Poulton, but is now accounted the superior port, though 
the river of Preston is a very dangerous harbour. Two miles from Poulton, there is a 
safe ford at low water, across the river Wyer. Cockherham, Pilling, and Altalmine are 
inconsiderable villages. In some part of this road it is unsafe to venture too much upon 
the way where the sea-tides overflow, particularly at Cockherham and Pilling, without 
good instructions, or a guide. 

The inland views through much of this road are dignified, and adorned with lofty 
heights and inrermediate slopes of wood and pasturage, that constitute an agreeable 
variety at every turn uf the road. Other seats in the way are the Dalton's, the Adding- 
ton's, and an antiently fortified mansion of the Duke of Hamilton, called Ashton Hall, 
formerly the seat of the Ashton's. Cockersand Abbey formerly bdooged to the 
Dalton's; one areh, being the chapterhouse, only remains, and is used as a vault or 
burial place for the family. 

Lancaster is situated on the borders of the beautiful river Lune, which country is said 
to have been first inhabited by the Brigantes, a warlike tribe of ancient Britons, and 
was by them denominated Caervferidf that is, the great town. It was afterwards a 
Roman station, where a company of Romans, called the Longovisi, were lodged. Several 
Roman coins, stone inscriptions, earthen vessels, bricks, &c. are found here ; besides • 
which there are still the relics of Roman buildings. The castle possesses an eminence 
above the town, and is one of the noblest remains of ancient strength and grandeur this 
country boasts. Part of these works was constracted by the Emperor Adrian, in the 
year 124, and part in 305, by Constantine Chlorus. John £ari of Moreton and Lan- 
caster added to its grand court, by erecting the beauriful tower, now called the gate- 
house, wherein he afterwards in a royal capacity gave audience to the French ambassa- 
dors ; and here he also received homage from the vanquished king of Scotland. Other 
additions were made at other periods, and the whole is now undergoing great repairs at 
the charge of the county, to augment its convenience as a county gaol, and the court- 
house of the assizes, which have conrimied to be holden here near 500 years. The old- 
est and most extensive chureh of the place occupies the same eminence, and from the 
higher battlements of these buildings, there are most striking prospects into the sur- 
rounding country, from whence, when the weather is serene, appear most of the highest 
mountains of Westmorland, Cumbcrlandi and Yorkshire. The eye also is canied over 
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sca» to some parti of MFRles, and the Isle of Man ; whilst the roofs of the UiUdingf of 
the town below teem in a novel manner levelled with the sarfacc of the intcrniedfate 
banks around, and the spacious riveri tlie shipping, bridges, and wharf», are other con- 
spicuous subjects in the foreground of the picture. 

The modem buildings of the town are singularly tasteful and magnificent; it hath a 
most flourishing home and export trade, and is governed by a mayor^ recorder, &c. &c. 
Here was formerly a Franciscan convent, another of the Dominican order, and an abbey 
of JSt. Martin in Normandy. 

Travellers of extensive curiosity, and whose ardour leads^ them more immediately to 
the lake scenes of these counties, next to be approached, may make their way from hence 
by Hest Bank and Lancaster Sands, and through the abundant beauties that are also to 
be found on the more western coast of Lancashire. 

Lancaster Sands first passed in this way are 5 miles in breadth, for which a guide 
should be raken firom Hest Bank, and whom it may be proper for the traveller to retain 
for like services in the succeeding ways. His first direction hence should be to 
Cartmel town, that will be found lurking among the hills, between two bays of the sea, 
the one formed by the river Kenken, the other by the conflux of some smaller streams, 
there falling from the great Westmorland and Cumberland fells into the Irish sea. 
Cartmel abbey, on the same round, was once a priory of the order of St. Austin, dedi- 
cated to the virgin Mary, and founded by William Marechall, Earl of Pembroke. From 
Cartmel he may reach Holker, the seat of Lord Cavendish, and thence proceed by Lever 
Sands to Ulvemton, palton, and the beautiful remains of Furnass abbey, the priory of 
Conished, and Coniston water, which is the first lake met with by this track ; that of 
Easthwaite is found by passing the town of Hawrshead, and by Sowrey is Windermeer. 

Burton and Camforth are the first villages on the great road at leaving Lancaster, in 
the way to which a noble aqueduct will be found on the right of the road, supporting a 
navigable canal, lately formed from the coal countries about Churly, and which passes 
hence to Kendal. By a short deviation here from the great road, into tliat which leads 
from it to Homby, may be obtained a view of the rich luxuriant valley of the Lune, 
which Mr. Grey describes as possessing every feature which constitutes a perfect land- 
scape. Boswick Hall and Morecome Lodge are near this way, the first, a former rest** 
dence of Sir Robert Bondless, with seats of the Standish's, Jackson's, Mason's, Busho's, 
Berwick's, Atkinson's, &c. 

Burton is a small post town, with good inns, and a few decent private dwellings. 
On leaving it, to rhe right of the road, may be observed a tremendous barren rack near 
600 feet above the common level of the road. Families of the Johnson's and Scott's 
have seats in this direction. 

There is another road firom Lancaster to Kendal much used, which leaves that I last 
described near Burton, and which passes the village of Milthorp. The seats this way, 
are the Wilson's, Le van's, and an antient seat of the Earl of Suflblk, a seat of lady An- 
dover's, and Sitergh Hall, the Strickland's. 

At the approach to Kendal, where I made my sketch for the plan of that town — It 
deceitfully appears to be situated in a secure valley, contiguous to which, on a hill to the 
rights are the ruins of the castle. Another similar eminence, ornamented with an 
obelisky is called Castlebow Hill. From either of the&e may be obtained the most 
complete view of the adjacent river Kent, and surrounding country, and as many deep 
valleys are comprehended in this prospect, the apparent situation of the town, by a 
comparison with them, rises to a greater eminence. It is very ancient, and still retauis 
several British and Roman remains. Here were early planted some of our roost pro- 
docrive manufactories, particulariy those of woollen cloths, cottons, and stockings, 
which have since branched so widely and profitably to other parts of the kingdom. 
Queen Elizabeth erected the town into a corporation ; and Charles the First confirmed 
and enlarged the charter. It hath a mayor, 11 aldermen, and 20 capital burgesses. It 
is recorded by a Larin inscription on the wall of the vestry in the church at Perith, that 
2500 people died here in 1598, of the plague. The market, inns, and principal shops 
of trade are on the highest ground, near half a mile (torn the entrance of the town ; from 
thence to the north is another street of nearly the same length ; another leads by similar 
distance to cross the river Kent on the eastward, and by means of this latter the post* 
road is continued to Shap. 

As the view of the cel^rated lake of Windermeer nay be obtained by a short devi- 
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aiMii Yt this place from tbe direction of my piriitci|adtbaroy{kfiire^ kit uteAiil to give t 
•hart description for that passage. After passing a short way from Keodal, the views 
of the country become extremely interesting. . Near the -eye some of it it waste, partly 
spotted^ and patched, with short wood, and it is partiaUy cultivated^ whilst massive 
proOibenmcct or fractured pvtitkms of the native stratum of grey -coloured stone bursts 
to appearance through the toil in every direction. At some part of the way, the dis- 
tance is disagreeably w.ld, at others placid, romantici and picturesque. Sometimes 
there appears over the whole the vast Stavely and Coitmoor fdls tpweri&g among the 
clouds in indescribable sublimity. 

The first view of tho lake is within six miles of Kendal, at the village of Bowness, 
where there is also a good inn^ from whence boats may be taken to convey visitors 
across the lake to the several isles of it| or to the distant borders thereof. A most 
gratiiying tour also may be made from hence along part of it$ easura horder to Am- 
bleside, where Mr. Grey describes delicious views across it, and almost from one end 
to the other ; it is lo miles in length, and at most a mile over, resembling the course of 
some vast and magnificent river, with no flat marshy gioumls, no osier bed», or patches 
of scrubby plantations on its banks : at the head two valleys open among the mountains, 
from thence the fells visibly sink, and soften sUoog its sides ; sometimes they run into it, 
(but with a gentle declivity) in their own dark aod natural compleiioa : oftep they are 
green and cultivated, with farms interspersed, and lonnd eminences on the border, coveiied 
with trees? toward the south it Kerned to bvea^ into large bays, with seveoti islaodf 
and a- wider extent of cultivation *." 

The road from Kendal to Shap, after passing tbe fertile vale of the river Ken, shews a 
▼ait succession of wide wastes, mountains, and moors, long vales, and broad hoUoT^t 
that yield the traveller little amusement after the novelty of the first impves^ioo. Seats 
•f the Wakefield's and the Blount's adorn the first part of this track. Sbap is a uimH 
town, principally of use to travellers for rest, and to divide the divary stages between 
KtndaX and Penrith. Here were latterly some relics ofa convent for Cistcrtian monks, 
and there are still to be seen near it some enormous stones, that are supposed either to 
have been sepulchral or druidical monuments. By an easy ride through, a country of 
smich variety of lafidscape beauty, lying to the left of Shap, the traveller reaches tbe 
celebrated lake of Hawsvfaterf which with UUswater, (that may also be reached ^om a 
abort road, dividing from tbe next stage), are ornamented with' a variety of abrupt i«kI 
terrific precipices, of which frowftittg apptfmiages there is a deficiency at Windermeer. 

Near thii passage is also the Kat and extensive park of Lord Lonsdale, and also the 
august mansion of Graystock, the Duke of Norfolkf s. Bath of these are observable (mm 
the woods and smaller plantations of furs and other evergreens, tastefully arranged im 
the summits of the hills near them. ' LoWther Hall, aext passed^ is another possession of 
the family of that name. Advancing thua near Penrith, the country imperceptibly 
exchanges its savage character foi* pleasurable views of cultivation amd fertility. A cir* 
colar entrenchment seen near the road is called Aithur^s round table^ supposed by some 
to have been a place for touiisanlents in the Saxoo times, and by others to have been 
erected in commemoration of a peace concluded here between the kings of Eoglmd 
Scotland and Wales. Here are also the several seats of the Wallace' s^Parkins't, and tiie 
BriKHu's. At Lowther bridge the rivers Emmoot and Lowtber form a junctioQ. Nun- 
beiless other rich specimens of landscape bcautUs every where pervade this passagcvto 
Penrith. 

Penrith i« aituated beneath some verduroua heights tbM ttwtcb from it towaid the 
east ; one point of which is decorated wkha fimcy building, commonly called the Bea* 
con. From this spot is a most interesting view of the adjacent coimtiy, and hereon am 
the annual races of the town. The river Emmoot on one side winds amicably along the 
edge of the town, and on another side the ruins of an antient castle occupy the landscape. 

Some say this wa« built in the reign of Henry«IId, whilst others attribute it to the 
time of Heary Vt. Like other towns on this great military vray, if hath often suffesed 
by the rancorous predatory contentions and lavages of the £nglish aod.the Scotch. It 
contains near modem buildings, and many venerable relics of aotiqaity^ M>ch m (ng" 
meats uf its antient walls, Saxon or other monuments. 

* ■• 

. . H I III 111 . 

* See Guide to Knwick, CockftaloUtbHttd Whiishavf a. 
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The rotd from Penrith to Carlisle continues for some way on the breast of the hill t 
just noticed. The river PetteriU also bends its course near it, and from hence is a pleas- 
ing prospect over the open lands that are contiguous ; where countless slips of gaily co* 
loured tillage extend in various directions like the expanded folds of afan^unto iti 
terfnination amidst thick woodlands and enclosed pasturage. 

After a few miles travel, these highlands cease to prevail^ and a wide champaign 
cbuntry opens in great breadth towards the north, in the centre of which the antient city 
of Carlisle seems lifting its sacred gothic grandeur to the distant view of the traveller. 
Few places are more commonly noriced in the history of our country than this city, first 
as a place of celebrity among the Britons, then amongst the Romans, who had a consi- 
derablefort here. T^e famous Picts Wail also crossed the kingdom by this place. It 
was destroyed by the Romans, but rebuilt by Egfrid, King of Northumberland. It hath 
been the residence of many feudal princes, and some kings of England and Scotland have 
alternately possessed themselves thereof. Here Edward King of England held his par- 
liament, and here David King of Scotland died. It was taken by the rebels in the year 
745, but retaken by the Duke of Cumberiand six weeks after, when one Coppock^ 
whom the pretender had made bishop, was hung on the walls. Some say the first see 
was established by the Northumbrians, and others by Henry the 1st. The cathedral if 
a stately structure, apparently too much so for its strength. It is 137 feet long and 71 
broad, with much internal grandeur. The wails of the, town are of prodigious thick* 
ness,and about a milq^in circumference. It hath three entrances by gates, strongly for- 
tified; that to the west is called the English gate, one to the south is called the Irish 
gate, and another northward is called the Scotch gate. It hath large markets, copiously 
supplied with provisions, many wealthy inhabitants, large inns, some manufactories in 
cotton, and numbers of reputable traders. 

The sketch of the place from the engraved plan was taken on a green bank, which 
Tiseth toiirards the north, upon a level with the scite of the adjacent town. The several 
rivers Eden, Candy, and Pentorel, join their liquid embraces in the interveningleavet. 
The castle from hence on one side, looks like a complete fortress ; on another^ 
comely bridges are seen that cross the above rivers, whilst the numerous buildings of the 
town, its watch towers and walls unite in tbe view, and form, collectively, materials suf- 
ficiently interesting for the largest landscape that ever appeared on canvass ; and I have 
the presumprion to hope that the traveller, by these directions, will confess to have 
found, even in the restrained compass of my present tour, scenes of all descriptions as 
treat and gratifying as arc to be met with through the passes of Switzeriand| Savoyi the 
Alps, or even the various thoroughfares that border the Rhine or Danube. 

A GUIDE 

FROM 

LONDON THROUGH BATH, BRISTOL, 

AND TO SOUTH WALES, AND THE MARCHES. 



The populous villages of Knightsbridge and Kensington, enclose much of the road at 
the beginning of this passage. The first notable object is near Hyde Park Comer, 
" ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, for sick and lame, supported by voluntanr subscrip- 
tions and benefocrions." This was once the dwelling of Lord Lanesbro', and is a pleas* 
ing example of that « sweet charity" which so highly ornaments the English name. 
Other institurions, equally charactenstic and humane, are in every great thoroughfare to 
this metropolis. In Knightsbridge the principal buildings are military barracks, aa 
Useful floor-cloth manufactory, with handsome dwellings of the Manners's, Warrens, 
Vere's, Morgan's, the Hon. Mrs. Leigh's, and Major Murcott's. At Kensington is 
the Duchess of Gloucester's, Sir George Shee's, the Thornton's, Whitaker's, Batty's, 
Helmes's, Farmer's, Aisly's, Baxter's, with Camden House, once the residence of 
the Princess of Denmark, and her son the Puke of Gloucester. 

Hyde Park, on the right of the road, is greatly used by pedestrian and equestrian ex* 

eniscrs, and by family carriages m pleasurable airings : it is laid out in commodious 

4es and walks ; a large piece of water is collected in it from the small brpok Bays 1 

D 
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and it hath a larse aitortment of old wood, with some new plantations of shrubs. As 
these subjects are viewed from some distant points, their toui ensembie is graceful, but 
when approached, we are disgusted to find its verdure uf grass so far disfigured and de- 
stroyed by improper trespass upon it. The royal palace and garden of Kensington are 
only separated from this by its wall fence. The palace was built by King William^ 
who made a road to it from Whitehall, that passed St. James*s and Hyde Parkt^and it 
hath been one of the residences of every succeerling sovereign until the late George lid, 
who died iu it. The gardens here are most of them laid out in open and umbiagjeous 
walks, that are used for public accommodation ; and it is in fine weather one .of the 
largest promenades of the fashionables in or near London. 

A level space of land spreads from this road unto where some hills of Surry mark the 
offskips of the south ; on the other side, agreeable inequalities are in the surface of all 
trhich lay between London and Holland House, where the level track again for som^ 
way shews, stretching tpwards the west. The building last named is of great antiqui- 
ty, and was anciently the Cope's, from which family it descended to the Fox's now 
Lord Holland's. Here Addison died. Chelsea and Battersea, with many other build- 
ings bordering the ri'ver Thames, are seen from hence. Among these may be observed 
the topmost ornaments and large dignified roofs of Chelsea Hospital. This grand fa- 
bric was formed and began by King Charles the lid, and was intended for a royal pa- 
lace; it. was completed by James Ild^ and William the Hid, at 1 50,oool. cxpencc. 
It gives liberal maintenance and honourable repose to between 4 or 500 disabled sol- 
diers. Near the same spot a design equally laudable is just established, for erecting a 
military asylum for the necessitated offspring of such invalids, and the more unfortunate 
orphans of those who have fallen in the service of their country. The first of these it 
the work of Sir Christopher Wren, the latter is completing under the direction of the 
Board of.Baoracks. A bye road passes to these subjects from the village of Knighir- 
bridge above named. The same also leads to a bridge crossing over the river Thames^ 
at Battersea, one way, to Fulham another*. 

I was so strongly impressed with the view I had of London from the hill of Hamp- 
ttead, which is seen from this road at a distance on the right, as induced me in my de- 
scription to delineate the buildings of its gay suburbs, and which are there seen in every 
direction to branch from it ** like radiaters shooting from a large planet 1" and I find those 
which attach to this road describe one of its longest lines, for they may be said to itretch 
upwards of 4 miles with little intermission. In this crowded population, that is often 
so unpleasant to the sober contemplative traveller, some subjects of interest may be 
viewed, such as the improved taste and convenience of some new buildings. The in- 
closed lands also ncartheroad are industriously planted for early vegetables and fruits for 
the London markets, and as the appetite of the epicure and the fancy of the great are 
thus gratified, multitudes of poor industrious females are supported by the same means, 
who walk firom the remoter parts of Shropshire and Wales, attracted hither by the earn- 
ings of the spring and summer months. This space of the road hath a uniform level 
surface, and it is in most parts spacious, yet commonly crowded by its abundant traffic. 
Besides these I have mentioned, numberless distinguished residences are constantly ap- 
pearing in the vicinity of it all the way of this first stage : such as I have power to no* 
tice are the tasteful premises of the Margrave of Anspach at Hammersmith ; also the 
Hatchett's, Osbaldeston's, Jacob's, Scott's, Master's, Munn's, Muntcfere's, Grant's, 
Bell's, Hill's, Cromwell's, Stow's, Atwood's. At Turnham Green, the Wildman's, 
Jones's, Griffith's, Fain's, the Wares's, and the Rev. Dr. Home's. At Chiswick, 
m village seen to the left, the Duke of Devonshire's, the Stephenson's, Lady King's, 
Sir John Earl's, the Woodroofs, Luther's, Sidebottum's, and Osterly's. Attaching to 
The town of Brentford, are Lord Clifden's, Clithero's, Brownsworth's, Harring- 
ton's, Smith's, Burchit's, and Lord Mendip's. And in the contiguous village 
bf Kew Green, are the Duke of Cumberland's, the Hunter's, Haverfield's, and the 
Royal Palace.' At Isleworth, the Thackrah's, Frank's, Vahderheyden's, Thackrey's, 
Bland's, and Hon. Mrs. Keppel's. Travellers of observation are so constantly repro- 
bating the sad condition of the portion of our greatest national thoroughfare passing this 
■ ■ ■■ . ■ 

* Detailed descriptions of the whole coarse of this river, the splendid scenery of its 
borders, mads that intersect them, and select landscape views of the scats, Ire. so si- 
tuated, are now preparing by the author for the Imperial Guide. The Views (under the 
patronage of several of the Royal Family, the Nobility, and others, residing thereon,} 
ixt preiented in the shape of a useful and valuable Appendix to that Work. 
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town, I hive been inYolimttriiy led to the following suggestion for its araeailfflettty ' 
and such as arc sensible to the impulse of loyalty^ will approve a meafure that may serv« 
to assist the apparent desires of our gracious Sovereign to improve the situation of the 
borders of the river Thames opposite. There is a rising of firm dry land, running from 
a bank of the river Brent, west of it, unto another such brow of land, that is passed be-* 
fore coming to the Sur and Garter Inn, a commodious and perfect new branch of road 
may be carried more direct upon this from the metropolis, than is its present course, 
Fenoiis of ranit and property, through who^ premises this must pass, should permit 
selfish considerations to give place to a project that would do cWdit to their country, and 
perhaps preserve the lives and safety uf their fellow creatures. The inhabiunts of Old 
Btentiofd might be easily reimbursed j their dwellings are mostly of the meanest dt* 
scriptioQ, and the spaces which are at present occupied by them, as well as the present 
contemptible road, might he converted into as fashionable and pleasant crescents, linet 
<}f houses, terrace walks, gardens, Itc. as are oh any border of the river. *Theconti« 
gfi.ity of such new premises to Kew Gardens, and the great societies of rank and fa-- 
ahjon which every way fill the vilk^es^near, are probable, inducements for such a te- 
ipotry to them, as would render the speculation as profitable as it appears laudable. 

Brentford hath a good market for pmvisioi^, a town hall for the county sessions, and 
bere the representatives of the county are chosen; besides its vast traffic firo^ the - 
road, it hath muchadvanuge from a new river lately made fipom the Grand Junction 
Canal, to pass with the htoo^f. Brent into the Thames at this place. Its commerce ■ 
with this river, the villages above named, and the royal residence at Kew*, unto 
^hich a bridge passes fh>m it, and from the number of wealthy and fashionable resi- 
dents that ar^ foiiod throughout its neighbourhood. In 1642 Charles the Fn^t marcln 
ed hither after the battle of Edge Hill, and atucked and defeated the parliament forcei. 
Upon leaving Brentford, are the spacious premises of Sion House, the Duke of North* 
Vmberland-s. The seats of the Gotobed's, Barber's, and Palmer's, otherways enclose 
the road on the left. The handsome premises of the Duke of Marlborough, and those 
of the Robinson's, are on the right. At Worton, seen a short way to the left of the 
load, are the Parker's and Wcst^'s. Within the park of Sion House above named, 
was anttqatly a monastery, founded by Henry the Vth, in 1414. At the suppression 
of it by Henry YUItbi its rcvei^ues were reckoned at 1944/. Near the entrance to- 
Hounslow, are Sir Joseph Banks's and the Murthwait's. 

Hounslow is situated' near the junction of the old westem and the great Bath and 
Bristol roadi and is almost wholly occupied by innkeepers and* tlieir connections. Here 
was once a market, and a house uf Trinitarian Friars, established before the third year of 
fdward the 1st, Leaving this, the manor house is on the right. At some distance the 
lame way are the noble demesnes of Osterly Park, the property of the heiress of the earl 
of Westmoreland. This was antiently part of the estate of Sion monastery just named, 
and had a mansion built by Sir Thomas Greshain* 

For several miles of the road, leaving Hounsfow, other large portions of high lands in 
Surrv, may be seen extending a long blue line toward the west. Military barracks are 
on the heath here passed. Its waste land is computed at 426 acres ; it is edged on every 
side by some neat and fashionable dwellings, garden grounds, arables, and rich pastu- 
nge. Of the several vestiges of camps found here, may be mentioned those of the Earl 
of Gloucester, in the reign of J^ing Charlies the First, in the year 164a, o; of the forces 
Vnder the Earl of Esses, vho were also incamped here. A small brick bridge crosses 
^e small brook of Cran. At the edge of this waste, and near the noted inn named after 
it, on the right of the road hither* are the villages of Easton and Norwood also. Seats in 
view from hence are the ^pencefs, Fraserfs, Ashlin's, and Parkinson's, A large level 
space of country is hereafter passed, through which are found the villages of Longford 
and Colnbrook. In this the distant yiews are interrupted by the intervening field 
fences and woods, until the beauteous ridges of land thM skirt the river Thames for 
several miles of its way, near Windsor, open their varii^ties to the eye. 

'Colnbrook is named after the river Coin. Camden supposes the Danes lomctime 

* For a description of this, see Guide from Wandsworth to Kingston, Guildford, &c» 
Vol. II. of Imperial Guide. Descriptions of the pleasureable rides throughout those 
north borders of the river Thames, that lie between London and this place, will be 
found accompanying the landscape views of Harlingham, Ham House^ Teddingtop 
Gzx)ve, Witton Park^ Wilton House^ &c. in th^ Appendix. 
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fleeofcd themielvet within some small islands that were here bounded by that rtver^ 
after being defeated at Farnham by Alfred: Here was once a market, and there was a 
chapel founded in it, by Edward the 1 1 Id. Near Langly Broom, and where a road 
passes from that I am upon into Datchet and Windsor, is Ditton Park, the Duchess 
of Bucdeugh's, opposite this, at Langly, is Sir R. Harvty's, Bart. At the village 
of Datcbet are £imilies of the Horasby's, Petre's, Hedick's, and General Needbam'Sy 
on the left. 

Slough is of little note, but for its' convenient inns. Near this is Dr. Herscheirs 
4ibode, celebrated for his improved telescope, which magni6es 6500 times, the apparatus 
of which may be seen aside the road leading from this village to Windsor. For much 
of the way now passed the traveller cannot but be' interested to observe the spacious and 
splendid castle of Windsor, proudly exhibiting its various princely compartments in so 
many, so grand, and such interesting points of view. It decorates the point of a hand* 
some rise of land, bordering the river Thames. The first histories represent the Saxon 
kings to have had a seat on or near this celebrated spot, where they formed a strong pass. 
William the Conqueror afterwards gave it increased consequence, by erecting a palace 
here. It had successive enlargements and improvements from Henry 1st, Edward Illd^ 
Henry IVth, Queen Elizabeth, Charles lid, and his present Majesty has made it so far 
an object of his royal attention, that the interior ornaments and repairs accord with the 
great designs of its illustrious projectors, and which have rendered it every way commo- 
dious as it is magnificent, and worthy the august family who have so long honoured it 
with their residence, and adorned it with their virtues. Within this castle Edward the 
Jlld. had once the kings of France and Scotland captives. The terrace on the north 
and east side, supposed to be the first work of its kind in Europe, was given to it by 
Queen Eliaabeth. From this place views of the distant countries are particularly rich 
and extensive. Many paintings of the antients, and many modem productions, (pard- 
cularly by West,) and much fine sculpture, ornament the several state apartments. The 
adjoining park or forest hath been described to extend at one time to a circuit of 
60 miles. 

The portion of this, now called the Great Park, runs for 3 miles southward of the 
eastle, and is laid out in most luxuriant avenues of trees, groves, rides, and pasturage* 
Near one part of this extremity of it is the great lodge, at another the keepers lodge *. 
This is 15 miles in circumference. Another part, lying toward the north, is called the 
Little Park ; in this is Frogmore Lodge, with greatly improved garden grounds &c. and 
is about 4 Imiles in circumference. The town of Windsor hath also much antiquity, is 
governed by a mayor, and send^ two ihembers to parliament. It hath a noble old 
church, market place, town hall, and many good buildings belonging to the fashionable, 
and to those of rank, who are attached to the court, or are attracted by the agreeable 
beauties of the neighbourhood. 

Eton, separated from the above described place by the course of the river Thames, 
is notable for its college. Some of the grandeur of this building appears also from the 
high road. It was first founded by Henry the Vlth, hath great endowments, and is 
one of the largest and most respectable seminaries for polite learning in the kingdom. 
At leaving Slough, and passing to Salt Hill, the Duke of Gloucester's, the Ainscomb'sy 
Birch's, and general Harcourt's are on the left ; on the right appears a noble seat of the 
Fenn's, and one of Lord Rosslyn's. Salt Hill is noted for its elegant inns. Con- 
siderable villages, Farnham and Bumham, appear on a ridge of highly cultivated 
lands, which for a series of miles continue lying in sight upon the right of the road, 
and which have a graceful termination in the river Thames, and in the noble precipices 
of Taplow and Cliveden. Near Farnham is a handsome seat of the Irbys's ; oppo- 
site this to the left, is a seat of Sir J. C. Palmer's, and opposite to Bumham is Sir Booth 
Gore's. At Burnham above named was a convent of Augustine nuns. Near where 
the chalky cliffs just noticed appear, looking immediately over the river, and much- of 
the distant country, is the village of Taplow, ih the vicinity of which are seats of the 
Marquis Thomoud, Lady Watkin Williams Wynne, the Greenfell's, Montalieu's^* 
and the remains of Cliveden house, Ldidy Orkney's. The village of Bray, seen on the 
left, is most noticed for the versatile vicar, on whom a well known song hath been writ- 
ten, and an hospital with liberal endowments for the decaying poor. After passing a 
handsome stone bridge, which leads into Maidenhead, there are seats of Sir J. Pocock's, 
Bart, and Sir W. Heame's. On the right of the place is Lord Boston's, the Slack's, 
Law's, and Wyat*s. 
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Maidenhead, according to the tradition, had its name from a British vifpn matkacrcd 
- at Cologn. It shews its antiquity from being made a borough by Edward the lUd. It 
hath some neat houses and iniis, and a small market. A pleasing view may be taken 
from the hill, which is found at leaving this town> from whence may be observed, a long^ 
reach of the Thames, pursuing its " silver winding way '* from Henley to Windsor ; it 
also embraces much of the country I have described in my way from Hounslow hither^ 
parts that stretch in difiPerent directions from some other borders of it, and many great 
heights that are bounding the greater distances. The seats in the next pursuit of this 
. road are on the borders of a pleasant waste, called Maidenhead Thicket, and are the 
Levis's, Lownds's, Sawyer's, Westbrook's, Grant's, and one of Lord Dorchester's, 
and at the village of Shottersbrook is one of the Vansittart's ; at this village also was once 
a religious house of the Benedictines, and near it was a Roman camp. Also at White 
Waiham is an antient house where Prince Arthur, the son of Henry the VIlth« 
is supposed to have resided. In the way from hence to Hare Hatch, on the right, is 
the Ximenes's and Phillips's; farther Parrat's, and near Hare Hatch, are the 
Young's and Girdler's. The country, after leaving the level of Maidenhead Thicket, 
agreeably undulates on every side the road, and on the most prominent parts, many wood 
Kenes successively open to it. After passing Hare Hatch, many spacious tracks of ar»* 
blcs and distant levels of meadow laiids, that partly border the river Thames and the 
Loddon, are in the prospects. 

Twjrfordis a small village, that ia situated on the last named, where are two fords, i.e. 
Twyford. Near Ruscomb church, that lies a short way left to the entrance of it, is a 
seat of the Ayres's. Farther on the same hand is Lurd Braybrook's and Colonel 
Gower. Before entering it, on the right, is seen the village of Wargrave. Here waa 
once a market town, and an estate of Queen Emma, and there are the elegant improve* 
ments of the late Lord Barry more, the Matthews' s, and the Hill's. Passing Twyford, 
Sheeplake is a small village seen at some distance to the right upon an eminent border 
of the river Thames, beyond which, alike situated, is the pleasant village of Sun« 
ning, which may be passed by a small deviation from the high road. At this place was 
formerly a monastery and a chapel, which, according to Leland,' was much frequented 
for the cure of madness : it had also a bishop's see until' Hurmanis, the last resident, 
translated it to Sarum. At this is the antient family of the Rich's, and near it is the 
handsome seat of the Palmer's ; Sir William Scott's at a little farther than this nearer 
the road. The Wheble's and the Marquis of Blandford's are at a short distance to the 
left ; that on a conspicuous eminence to the right is the Marsac's. 

Reading is a county town of much consequence and fashion, and is of considerable 
note for antiquity. The Danes had a station here, for the security of which they made 
a ditch that reached from the Thames to the river Kennet. By them it was surrendered 
to the Saxons in 827. It stood a siege In the reign of Charles the First, and for a long 
time defended itself against the Earl of Essex, and an army of i6,oco foot and 300 horse. 

Here was a most magnificent abbey, rendered famous for holding the remains of many 
august persons, particularly the hearr, tongue, eyes, bowels, and brains of its founder, 
Kmg Henry, (his body being deposited. at Rouen,) and the corps of Adeliaa his Q^een. 
At the reformation, its abbot, Hugh Farringdon, and two monks, were here drawn, 
hanged, and quartered, for refusing to surrender up the abbey. It was formed of flint, 
cased or ornamented with stone, and was destroyed in the civil wars. Remnants of this 
remain near the north side the town, near which a new county gaol hath been lately 
erected. Parliaments have been held at this town, and several laws enacted in them. 
The town liath great trade in collecting and conveying to market the rich produce of the 
com lairds that abound near it, and other articles ; has some trade in weaving ; is go- 
verned by a mayor, aldermen, and burgesses. Here was a house of grey friars, a 
house of lepers, and still has a grammar school of good endowments, a blue-coat 
School for poor boys, another for girls, and other useful establishments.* At Cat's-Grove 
Hill, near this town, is a stratum, or bed of oyster-shells, that claim the attention of 
the curious. At Caversham, near Reading, was a priory of black canons. A commo- 
dious vista appears to the left at passing horn Reading, which directs to Coley House, 
the M^Connell's. The handsome seat occupying a pleasant 'ornamented mount farther on 

* There is a pleasant road from London to Reading, by way of Egham, Windsor 
Park, and Oakingham. Fur description of this, seep. 51, and View of Warficld, 
in the Appendix ; another of this description passes from it by the borders of ^he Thaipcs, 
to Wallingford and Oxford. See p. ^8, 49, alfb the descriptions of Englefield Houses 
and Prospect Hill, in the Appendix. 
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tht road to tbe right, it the Leibenrood'Sy* within a sinking voodland scent on the left of 
thts is the Blagravs ; Calcot House, next approaching, is the principal teat of the last- 
aamed family ; another of them is also left of the way near the same passage. Passing the 
$inall village of Theale, a considerable expanse of level country again edges the road ; 
at other parts it is, as usual , bounded with rings of l)ighly improved uplands ; and hav- 
ssg now lost the majestic Thames, the sprightlicr Kennet successfully assumes its place 
near the |uad, and cont'nues to grace the landscape for full iq ipiles of its ensuing 
track. The banks of this riyer n^ve peculiar novelty, and are rendered particularly 
rich from being artfully ipanaged with tranches and ieyelling, to have the wintry flood 
every where forced over them at the will of the proprietor. Thtis enriched, the herb^ 
age may be see^ to assume a lively verdure in February and March, when all the 
l»)dt arqt^nd are brown with lingering frost, and hence their proprietors procure the ear- 
liest and fnost valuable stocks of grass lanib, &c. for the BatK and London markets, 
passing tl^e small inconsiderable village of Theale, Englefield House * is seen on the 
fight band, upce the Marqiiif of Winchester's, now the Benyon*s. ^t this place Ethel- 
wolf defeated the Danes i|^ the year 871, and at Brad field near it, was a monastery, 
loiinded by Ina, King of the Saxons. The Bostock*s aiid Crew's are also on that edge 
of the level Ihat is seen from hence to tKe left of the road ; the Thoyt's, Clerk's, Coii- 

?«ve's, and Mount's, are on tht left of it ; leaving Woolhampton, on the right is the 
oynta's. Near the entrance to Tbatcham, on the same hand, lately stood a noble seat 
of Sir J. Croffs f . 

To the westward of this stage stood the antient city of Silchester, or Vendonium sup* 
posed tq be l^uilt by Constantine in the year 337, at which are some of the most noble ves« 
tigcs of Roman grandeur that rcnasiinwith us. 'Speenhamland was an aptient village, and 
appears to have directed the establishmj^nt of the more modem Newbur}' : the principal 
buildings of the latter, with the town hall and park'ct -place, are forn^c^ upon the border^ 
^the neighbouring river )Cennet, but there is a spacious and commodious street, which 
conipletely connects it with this village. This place is notable for being the scene of war- 
^ux between the king and parliament, a battle being fought here 1643, where the king 
commanded in person against the Earl of Essex ; another was fought m 1644. X^e ce- 
lebrated John Winchcoinb, commonly called Jack of Newbury, flourished here in the 
time of Hei^ry Y ItXth. Chaucer's Grove, In this neighbourhood^ was the residence of 
toe poet so named. At Newbury, as at Reading, the woollen trade hatii once greatly 
Nourished, but is now 00 the decline. It hath plentiful and large markets, and many fa- 
milies of distinction have seats near it. At entering to it on the right is Sir Thomas An- 
drews's, hart. ; near CO the town, on the left, is the Montague's, Bacon's, Nevill's, 
and Earl Caernarvon's ; at passing from it are the Bullock's, Pierce's, Bebbs's, Black - 
Shaw's, ]?an7's,and Col. Stead's. The Walker's, Hulbcrt's, Penn's, Wyld's, Houl- 
jfitch's, St. Quintin's,' and the noble premises of Benharo, all these are observed from 
the pleasant hiU of Speen so passed. And from the ^ame eminence may be observed 
fomc remains of Donningtoo castle, once of such consequence : it stood a sjege of 
three weeks in one of the battles just iioticed, when 1000 shot are said to havis been 
expended against its walls; — at a farther distance in this way are the ^unec'sand Dun- 
das's; also at a distance on the left may be observed the di|fnified remains of Hemp- 
Stead Park, the former residei^ce and present possession of the Earl Craven. 

Before coming to Hungerford, at a short distance to the left, is the modem neat seat 
of the Willie's, and about the same distance from' it on the right is that of the Pierce's s 
Hungerford, and the other towns situated within the valley of Kennet, have latterly ha<l 
their commerce much mended by the line of a new canal, which is formed to connect 
the navigation of the river Thames with the Wiltshire Avon. The strean>s of the Ken- 
net here are often rapid, and are much resorted to by anglers for its celebrated trout. By 
lengthening the road For a few miles, between Hungerford and Marlborough, agree-' 
ably to the line of the river Kennet, the pleasures of this journey are greatly enlarged. 
The handsome village of Ramsbury is this way, and the antique mansions of the Pop* 
ham's and Sir Francis Burdet's. 

At Frox6eld, the next village upon the high road to Bath, there is ^a spacious and 
noble structure, which hath been founded from the charity of a Duchess of Somerset^ 
for the home and support of the widows of clergymen, who are not otherwise provided 
for. At a short ride from hence is Great Bedwin, celebrated for its antient fortifications, 
a part of which is now visible. Sevemake forest, next passed, is la miles in circumfe- 
rence; its woods form some of the most extensive vistas that are in nature, and direct 
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♦ See Appendix, f Sec Plan. 
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the ttiaogers from its centie, aiid other remarkable itationS) td its several bounds. r^Ve • 
proprietor of this is the Earl of Aylesburyi who hath a princely mansion here, Md in 
the same bounds is the handsome lodge in the possession of his son Lord Bruce, by a. 
steep descent in the road the traveller is hurried from these premises to an open aiid etc* 
tensive view of the vast Marlborough 0owns. The vale of Kennet also extends each 
way from the foot uf this, where is also the town of Mairlborough, partly sloping from 
the skirts of a neighbouring down, and otherways edged by the varying oourse of the 
river Kennet. The buildings of this town are mostly ranged in a long street, which is the 
thoroughfare to Bath, tec. It hath considerable markets, and many respectable shops-of 
trade ; among its lai^ge inns, one is notable for having been once in use as the habitation 
of a Duke of Somerset, Kear the first part of the passage from Marlborough, upon 
the left, is a neat house of the Clerk's ; at Fyefield is the Bourton's, and where a bye- 
road passes by the Bruce's Arms public-house, the traveller may visit a noted monu- 
ment of antiquity, commonly called the Devil's Den. Brokly Lodge, General St. 
John's, is also in this last direction. 

The following are the credited descriprions of the antiquities observed in this stage : 
'* Small circular trenches, with a little elevation in the middle, are supposed tobe the an- 
tienc Druids' burying places or barrows. The long oblong barrows, some with trenches 
round them, some without, are arch dntids' barrows ; plain round barrows, (common all 
over England,) some may be Roman, some Saxon, and some Danish or British bar- 
rows ; those of a bell form, with ditches round them, are king's barro'j^s. Other bar- 
rows for kings have been described, some of them extremely old, broad, and flat, as if 
sunk by age : in these have been found human bones, amber, glass beads, gold rings, 
burnt bones, pieces of brass, spear heads, bit»<^f iron, ural with ashes, brass trinkets, wea« 
pons, bones of horses and other animals. They >cegenerally of a very elegant appearance 
and are done with great nicety. Fifty of the smaoh tumuli above-named have been seen 
at a tioae on the elevated parts of thie neighbouring Salisbury Plain, when the sloping 
lays of the sun has shone on the ground beyond them. Those thus united to one space 
are considered^ not the tumultuary burials of the slain, but as the sepulchres of the 
kings, or great personages family burying places, the variety of them noting the differ- 
ence of the persons, their orders, stations, Jcc. Where such v^st labour hath been used 
in the monuments of rude stones, it must be considered the work of the Druids, as tem- 
ples for the worship of the Deify, where they worshipped by sacrificCf for astronomical 
or theological uses, and some ornamented their sepulchres. 

On the right, near this passage, there is one of the most curious specimens of the Ut- 
ter works in the kingdom. It is called by country people the grey weathers ; soaie of 
these may be observed aside a by-road which crosses this I am describing, in its way 
unto the village of Abery, at which village there is a display of them, only rivalled by 
that at Stonehenge. The ancients have also singularly marked some parts of the chain 
of hills so passed by stripping the turf from the white soil, agneeable ro the outline of a 
drawing of a horse of immense sixe ; they were designed to commemorate certain vic- 
tories that were obtained near the spot. Such imitation hath been htdy made near 
unto where this road defcends from them in its way to Calne { it is coriectly formed, 
and is a very amusing object to a great distance of country. Upon the rigU of this, 
and upon a woodland height, which connects these downs unto a more level country that 
lies from hence toward the north and west, is the pleasant residence of the Hencager's, 
and on the left is Blackland House, the Maundrel's. Near Calne we observe the coun- 
try to be thickly Mt with the mills, spinning houses, warehouses, and other buildings^ 
appertaining to the great woollen manufactories of this and the adjoining counties of 
Gloucester and Somerset. We are indebted to Edward III. for this powerful aid to 
•ur industry, who encouraged and pcotected a number of clothiers m>m the Nether- 
lands, unto which place our raw wool was previously exported ; he appointed them 
Kttlements in various parts of the kingdom, whereat to practise and teach their art, and 
Irom this policy, aided by the genius and industry of the people, the infant manufac- 
tories soon spread to unexpected maturity and extent. According to history, the first 
stations of them were in the counties of Middlesex, Kent, Gloucester, Somerset, and 
York, but they have since branched to more favoured situations. Its prosperous esta- 
blishment in this part of the country is attributed to the waters of the river Avon, 
being paiticularly favourable for dying colours. Calne is a considerable town for trade | 
it was a place of the Saxons, and many marks of its antiquity are remaining. A beau- 
tiful range of well cultivated highlands form themselves the whole of the space be- 
tweca CaUic and Dcvixes, and where a handsome brow of them bends to a view of those 
Wiltshire downs I just now described, is Bow Wood, the Marquis of Lansdown's ; 
in another portion of them, facing the west, is the seat of Sir Andrew Bayncon. 
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At Studly, hecttfter passed, there was anciently a station of the Romans. Chippen* 
liam hath several genteel inhabitants) the principal of which are concerned in the wool* 
Hade ; it hath a good market^ commodious inns, and a neat stone bridge is made to 
pass the river Avon. Mere the waters of this river wind a copious and placid stream 
for some way about the place, and it is farther skirted with some pleasant tracks of mea^ 
dow lands and improved plantations. Much of the latter appertain to the seat of Mr. 
Humphrey's, which is on the left at leaving the place ; on^he other hand is the Guy's^ 
another at farther passage from the place is the Hooper's. A large' park hereafter for 
some way edges the road on one side, at the extremity of which, and near the populous 
village of Horsham, is the noble and improved mansion of the Matfaewen's. Several 
genteel dwellings attach to the place here named, the principal of which are, the 
Stump's, Amars, Lewis's, Moore's, Harman's. At Pickwick, next passed, are the 
Tntr*8f Ogle's, Dickenson's, and at a dfstance on the right, the handfome seat of the 
Rook's. At Box, the Morris's, the Collins's, Northerley's, Je£feries's, Davies's; and 
right of the road, between the last village and Bath Easton, is a new mansion of the 
Wiltshire's. Bath Easton, Bathford, and Bath Hampton, are upon the borders of the 
river Avon, and near untu the spot many travellers separate from this road, to pass by 
way of Devises to Bath. The seats near this spot are, the Yeales's, Arundel's, Pick- 
wick's, Baugh's, and Williams's. Thus every way near the entrance to Bath, a 
countless variety of handsome edifices and ranks of dwellings gradually prepare the 
eye for the splendid prospects of this celebrated city. Its station, like the river Avoik 
and road wh^ approach to it, are within such umbrageous foldings, and in such a 
pleasing recess, as in ancient times, ere busy population had intruded, we might evi- 
dently have traced those abodes of peace the hermits selected, or such as the poets h«ive 
delineated for the residence of Sylvanus, and their several pastoral godctesses. In the 
road I just noticed that passes by Devizes, is Wansdyke, a vast entrenchment, runninj^ 
across this country from east to west, supposed to have been cast up by the Saxons, for 
a boundary between them and the Mercians,x>r for their defence against the incursions 
of the Britons. Kcar the entrance to Devizes is seen Stoke Park, the Sutton's. Devi- 
zes is supposed to have its name from the division of it, between a former king and bi- 
shop of Salisbury. A single trenched camp is aside it, overlooking the place, and va- 
rious Romanremains have been found. The castle is by some attributed to Alfred ; some 
attribute it to the Romans; Leland describes it to have stood on the south side die 
town, advanced upon high ground, and defended with dikes, and attributes the work to 
Roger bishop of Sanim. The keep or dungeon was on a hill cast up by hand, it was 
esteemed by some the most costly and splendid work of its sort. Seats that are conti- 
guous to the way firom Devizes to Bath, are those of Stoke Park, the Smith's, Lord W. 
Seymour's; and near the small town of Melksham, which the road also passes, is the 
Thresher's, the Nears,and the Heathcote's. A forest is described to have been at Melk- 
sham, in the reign of Edward the 1st. A canal is lately made to pass by it from Calne. 
The river Avon also bounds it, and it hath some considerable cloth manufactories, a 
small market, and decent inns. At two miles befoie reaching Bathford, this road as- 
cends the engaging height of Kingdown, remarkable for its rich prospects ; those seea 
at the first approach of it, are aline of highlands, which shew left of the road stretch- 
ing from the east to west, and are a bordier of the vast Salisbury Plain. The great 
conical entrenched hills of Scratchbury and Battlebury are marking features about the 
midway of them, near which are the towns of Westbury and Warminster. At their 
termination westward is the notable land-mark called Alfred's tower. Within the 
circle here described are also the populous and wealthy manufacturing towns of Trow- 
bridge and Blandford. From the summit of this down, which is about a mile from 
Bathford, there is another most engaging view into those vales I described in the way 
from Chippenham to Bath, and unto the vicinities of Bristol.and the borders of Wales. 
The bye-road I have noticed, passing from the general one through Trowbridge and 
Bradford to Bath, branches from this near Lord Seymour's just now named, and passes 
thence through the village of Seend, by way of an agreeable riseof lands to the first named 
town. In this way are seats of the Awbry's, Robson's, Lock's, Hill's, and Mortimer's. 
At Trowbridge, a stone bridge crosses the river Were; it is reported to have once had a 
castle with seven towers, but it appears to have been totally down in Leland's time. The 
lords of the place were the Earls of Sarum, the Dukes of Lancaster, and the Earls of 
Hertford ; it hath great trade in clothing, several families of independence, considerable 
markets, and good inns. Bradford is only two miles from this, and for local situations 
is very similar to it. It is situated on the river Avon. Here was a mottasttry, which 
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way from Marlborough to dalne, is seen through much of rbis latter pasiage ; it it in an 
erect position, and is 54 feet high from his toe to his chest ; from the ear to the tail is 100 
feet. It is supposed to be first formed by order of King Alfred, to commemorate his con- 
quest over the Danes* The summits of the hills on which it appears are far set with en* 
trenchments, and they are much frequented on account of their extensive views. 

Passing from Bradford to Bath, the road often climbs those smooth prominences that 
every way so agreeably collect to the vicinity of this latter city. Near to the pleasant lit* 
tie village of Stoke, just passed} it again finds the river Avon, and for a short way course* 
with its streams. The slopes of high lands are here more thickly set with wood than 
usual, and the waters have more agreeable action than I have elsewhere found in them* 
Beside the village last named, neat houses of the Newton's, Dyde's, and Fisher's, oma* 
ment the border of the river here. Others seen at a distance from it, are the Forsot's and 
Davis's* From the height of Combdown, next approached, there is a roost comprehen- 
sive view of Bath, and from hence the summits of many other adjacent downs partially 
greet the eye; all have smooth levels of pasturage, and are thus particularly agreeable for 
the perambulations of the neighbouiing inhabitants. 

Arrived within the centre of the ancient city of Bath, the first public buildings that 
challenge the attention of a stranget are, its principal baths, pump-roomt, &c. all which 
are rich specimens of useful modern architecture'. Nearly adjoining is the Abbey Church z 
the great door at the principal entrance, with its adjoining ornaments, are a grand dis- 
play of ancient sculptural ornamental devising, and there are within this building very 
(ostly records of this art in later days. The town hall, some assembly rooms, libra- 
ries, commodious parades, and the theatre, are also near this spot The principal assembly 
room is in the upper part of the town ; this was finished in 177 1, at an expense of nearly 
20,oooA : the ball room is 106 feet in length, 43 in breadth. la this part of the place ar« 
also the principal squares, crescents, circuits of houses, and streets of the most fashiona- 
. Vie residents. Passing from the centre of the town by Pulteney Bridge, a spacious 
^rea of the vale that is on the east of Avon is occupied with another fashionable 
suburb of the place. The principal dwellings of this are Argyle Buildings, Laura Placc;^ 
and Pulteney Street. Sidney Gardens, also attaching, is a rural promenade that is mucK 
frequented by the fashionable pedestrians. The.lower bosom of High Common, Bar^oa 
Fields, and some of the breasts of Lansdown Hills, are their more distant walks. Beside 
the abbey just named, other churches are, St. Michael, Walcot, and Christ*^! Churchy 
a chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, St. Margaret's Chapel, All Saints Chapel^ 
Kensington Chapel, the Octagon, Laura Chapel, the Little Chapel, and chapels fov 
every. class of dissenters. It hath also several largely endowed public hospitals and 
charity schools of all descriptions. The Stranger's Friend Society, and the General 
Hospital for any of the sick poor of the united kingdom, who are aiBicted with disor- 
ders which the efficacy of the hot-bath waters are likely to remove, are establishments 
that particularly honour this place, while they also honour human nature. The extra- 
ordinary virtues of these waters (aided by favours from the nobility of the kingdom^ 
and industry of the inhabitants to promote the use of them) have latterly acquired com- 
plete celebrity ; and their salutary effects are now so universally known and acknowledge 
ed, that princes, and the principal nobility of this and every country, are every day at- 
tracted to the place. It was known to the ancient Britons, and the discovery of these 
remarkable springs is by the first historians attributed to Bladud, the son of Lud Hudt- 
bras, a king of the country 890 years before the birth of Christ. In the year of our 
i.ord 44, the Romans, informed by the natives such convalescent waters lowed witK 
sponuneous force from the bowels of a rude uncultivated spot of earth, quickly 
roused their curiosity , and directed their attention to it for settlements. They gave it 
the appellation of Aqua Soiisy /. e, the Water of the Sun, and erected most superb 
baths, sudatory temples, mausoleums, &c. and made it their most capital city in Ro^ 
man Britain. The Romans leaving it about 444, the Britons possessed it until 577, 
when it was taken by the Saxons, and hath since undergone the various revolutions to 
which every city was subject in the succeeding centuries, until we find it garxisooed 
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fbt ICing CliarTes I. itid the sum of 7000/. expetided in rep^?ring its fortificatioi¥r« 
£Jgar was crowned here, and a religious house was erected by Osrfck, a king of Nofth- 
umberland, ^hich was demolished in the early wars, but was afterwards rebuilt and 
endowed by the Mercian king Offa. A Bishop of Wells is fdund to have built a palate 
here, repaired the monastery, and adorned the city with various other buildings. 

The post road passes from Bath, in its way to Bristol, by Horse Street, from which it 
continues to traverse, nearly with the course of the river Avon, to the small village of 
Twiverton. Other villages in this stage are, Keynsham and Brislington. At about two 
miles travel hereon, a handsome scene extends from the road northward; it contains much 
space of level meadow-land, sortie graceful courses of the river Avon, and a neat stone 
bridge of one arch miajestically striding that river, over these is the conspicuous seat 
and park of the Hawkins's, some of the village of Kelson, and some towering heights of 
Lansdown and Weston Hilts. Iffcar the village of Salford, which is next seen, to 
the right of this road is a scat of the Browning's. In other ways, through the begiAning^ 
6f this rtage, are the Langton's and Ireland's. t)eparting from the populous village of 
Keynsham, the ancient mansion of Criswick shews itself amidst some tall wood that is 
on the opposite border of the Avon. 

Attaching to the rich village of Brislington, hereafter passed, and near the other way* 
from hence to Bristol, are the Ireland's, Hurfc's, Bush's, Willoughby's, Priscot's, 
ticket's, Powcl's, ^azey*s, Hifl's, and Cave's. Those who have not before visited this 
fown are often struck with agreeable surprise at its appearance from some parts of this 
entrance to it : this effect is partly produced by the dignified situations of its public 
buildings, and from the singular stetions of its dwellings, which are covering some 
slopes of land that line the river, and towering the heights above it. 

Another road is sometimes used hi pslsslng from Bath to Bristol, which is nearly the 
same length as that now described ; it leads from Bath by the way of Monmouth Street, 
and is called the upper road. Inr some parts this is made to wind the breasts of those 
highlands that I before reniarkcd, arising from the northein borders of the river Avoir, 
Hear Bath; sometimes it associates with the course of that river like the last described, and 
i'n much other of its way it crosses, or is Enclosed with a multiplicity of small hills, suclk 
ais characterise the adjacent country. Where it passes the village of Hanham, there is z 
very interesting prospect into Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and the borders of Wales, 
and here also is a better distant view than is otherways found of the city of Bristol, com- 
prehending Clifton, and many celebrated heights that bound other portions of the vale of 
Avon, with some that attach to the river Froome, and to Bristol hotwells. The hoase of 
the Parker's was passed on a pleasant bank upon the right side the way at the beginninj^ 
of this stage. At the village of Bitton, which is near the mid-way of it, is the Rev. Mr, 
Curtis's; farther are some ironworks and seats of the PiersalPs. Bristol is a city known 
from remote antiquity, both as a military station and a place of merchandise and 
trade. In its ancient charter it is called a royal an^ free city. Its first buildings were 
protected with a strong eastle, and otherwise defended with strong walls, whilst the 
streams of the rrvcr Avon and the Froome also closely environed it. In its latter more 
enlarged state, it hath been compared to ancient Rome, its plan being nearly circular, 
with a greater diameter on one way than the other, whilst the water cut off about a sixth 
part from the rest ; also as it stands on seven hills, and its principal river the Avon is 
rapid and yellow like the Tiber. After a run of cigFit miles from hence, this river con- 
fluxes with Che Severn S^a, and thus a navigation is opened to the ocean and all foreign 
ports, .to the home trade of Somersetshire, Devonshire, Cornwall, South Wales, the cities 
of Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, and the numberless other towns that arc situated on 
the several rivers of the Severn, Wye, and Usk. Until the great increase of the manu- 
factories of Lancashire and Yorkshire recently rendered Liverpool such particular advan- 
tages, this town had the next importance to London, and the continued attention of its in- 
habitants to these privileges hath long ago raised them to such a state of opulence and ere . 
^it as is not perhaps rivalled by those of any town except a metropolis throQghout Europe. 
There arc few places display a greater shew of stately Gothic churches and other pub- 
lic buildings than arc here, and as most of them possess those elevations which the natu- 
lal variety of the land affords, they cveiy way produce particular grandeur to the gene- 
ia(l views of the place. The streets too of its fashionable residents are mostly elevated along 
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Ihe oioderate slopes or towering hcjghtS| that are rising in so many directions^afid oche^• 
wise promote the interest of its view. 

There are eighteen churches, the principal of which, the cathedral, or St. Augustine*S9 
was aacieatly a monastery, but was dissolved by Henry VIII. and crated into the see 
of a bishop; this is situated upon a hill, which is on the further side of Froome from the 
old cisy,-in what is called College Green, and here are also many fashionable dwellings o£ 
the merchants. St. Mary's, or RedclifF Church, was. built in the reign of Henry VL 
by W. Cannings, an alderman of the city ; it is a most stately and costly Gothic struc- 
ture, and ornaments an eminent part of the town, which is situated on the other side the 
Avon, as this city is entered from the lower Bath road. The principal hot-well of 
Bristol, and which hath such universal celebrity for the salutary t^irtues of its waters 
is about a quarter of a mile westward from the boundary of the place; it is on the eastern 
side the river Avon, beneath some immense cliffs, and risies forcibly put of an aperture 
in the solid rock, at about twenty-six feet below the high water marl^ of the river, and 
ten feet above that of low water I The stream is perfeittly warm, and so copious as to 
discharge sixty gallons in a minute. The chief time for drinking these waters, is from 
March to September, during which they are much visited. Here are two sets of public 
rooms, and three hotels, and many handsome piles of fashionable freestone houses are 
erected for the accommodation of the num^ro^s nobility and gentry who attend the 
place. 

On some western hills, which top the clifts of the river, is one of the most pleasant 
rides in the kingdom ; and /the air of this place is so remarkably pure, salubrious, and re- 
storative, that it has been long ago, and by various authors, styled the Montpelier of Eng- 
land. It commands a pleasing prospect over the western parts of the city, and of the 
Avon, which when full, with the vessels sailing up or down, adds much to the beauty 
of the scene. On the opposite side there is the agreeable, well-cultivated, and pictu- 
resque part of Somersetshire. 

Sion Spring, or the upper hotwell, is situated on a brow of this eminence, rising from 
the depth of 246 feet from the surface. The water of this is found to be nearly the same 
as that of the lower well, and there hath been a spacious pump-room erected here for 
those who wish to try the external as well as internal use of these salutary waters*. 
Beside the hill just described, the summits of most others that are near Clifdon, and which 
look with such particular interest to the city and plain below, ^rc left open, and made 
commodious for the walks of health-breathing invalids and pedestrian tourists; and 
Du the adjoining downs is full scope for the hardiest exercises of the equestrian. Clif- 
ton Hill,wl)ich connects this city with the hotwells, is covered far over with houses and 
gardens, which in the downward view sink step by step to the margin of the Froome. 
Brandon Hill beneath this, affords a most comprehensive view of the more internal parts 
l>f the town. On another below stood the old city, the walls of which were nearly circi^i- 
lar, and had five or six gates. Another, attaching to this and the centre of the town^ 
was that on which the castle was elevated. The village of Clifton, with jts vicinities, as 
above described, hath been pronounced indubitably one of thjB inost pleast^nt, healthy, 
^nd elegant in the kingdom ; few places are more distinguished for the elevation and 
airiness of the situation. 

That my present labour may prove as useful a^ possible to sush as possess my Pictu- 
resque Guide through Wales, I have added the followiiig sketch of the way from hence 
to the new passage over Severn, where that work commences. The villages of Westbury, 
Compton, and Greenfield, are in this way. The scats near it are Lord Clifford's, the 
Wedgwood's, Gordon's, Crnager's, and Worral's, whilst countless others ornament the 
contiguous villages, and elegant varieties of landscape that at all points ornament the first 
part of this passage, roost of which are raised for retirements to the wealthy merchants of 
the neighbouring city. On Kingsdown, so passed, are some ancient Roman fortifications^ 



* For a further description of the effects and uses of these waters, or those of Bathj and 
for the more compendious account of their situation^ &c. I refer my reader to the his* 
tvrifi and local £iew Bath Guide. 
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irlikh, witb others that are en the Somerset side the Avon, are judged to have beeii 
formed by the soldiers of that legion which was commanded by Ostor'ms. From other 
heights there are some of the richest and best variegated prospects in the kingdom^ 
riiewing in many directions the highlands of Wilts, Gloucester, Somerset, Monmouth, 
<nd Glamorgan; immense lines of the variegated shores that immediately edge the 
Bristol Channel, the Severn, mouth of the Avon, and the vast collection of tides an4 
jtreams which form the Severn sea : 

Here the ascent, with softest verdure ploth'd, 
Prolongs the view to where the trembling trees 
Shut up th' horizon ; on th' adverse side, 
In stern magnificence, the beetling clifts 
With shades and sand embrown the deep ; and thercsj 
Emergent only o'er the falling ti^cs. 
Big masses rise *^ of merchantomarring rocksy" 
Whose craggy cones ** in the mind's eye" assum* 
The hoary semblance of Palmyra fall'n, 
Or desolated Athcnfc, " Eye of Greece." 
With vacant features, rapt in thoughtless moodt 
See listless sailors pois'd on flitting trows *, 
. Which thinly scattered speck the spacious frith ! 
But now the stronger gushes of the tide 
Rouze their lethargic strength, and all is bu.tle. 
Hark ! how the rattling bloc|cs, the fluttering sails. 
And fighting waves, and intermingled shouts, 
Wake cj^vern'd £cho ! 

See Picturesque Guide through Wales, vol. i* p. 4^ 



LONDON TO OXFORD AND BRISTOL, 

CBCLTEKHAM, GLOyC£ST(R, MALVERN WELLS. WORCESTER, &($, 



XN the bad weather of winter, m^ich of this road, from the imperfections of its materials, 
its low lituations, or neglect of the (rust, is incommodious for travelling ; in dry seasons 
it is preferfcd to that southward of it, both by men of business, who have connections 
with the large cities and towns ^herf it leads, and by travellers of pleasure, in their way 
tp the engaging scenes of Cheltenham, Malvern, the borders of the rivers Severn, Wye^ 
and those in the midland and western parts of Wales, that are my next pursuits 
At the |>eginning of the first stage from London, a long range of handsome dwellings 
incloses the road on one side, which overlook a part of Hyde Park. Opposite them, a 
line offence to this and the royal gardlens of Kensington, guides the road to Kensington 
"Gravel Pits. The seats of fashion in this village arC) the pavison's, Lowther's, Robin<« 
son's, Smith's, Vclemy's, ^nd Macdonalds : others, that are passed between this vil- 
lage and Acton, are polonel Buller's and Lady Strange's. The remarkable objects 
that are observed in the distance from hence are, some of the bridges, warehoows, and 
other works, which appertain to the grand junction canal at its termination by Padding- 
ton, near London. Thif caiial, besides its general uses (which I before described) of 
conveying merchandize and articles of traffic'and consumption to the metropolis and the 



* The craft so called, which navigate the river Severn, and which can only pass ta 
Bristol with Che tides. , 
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inland counties, is here found of great convenience to convey the people from town on 
their rural excursions to the several villages that are contiguous to it : for this purpose a 
passage boat is constructed chat will accommodate upwards of an hundred persons ; it 
passes and repasses daily between Uxbridge and London. The conspicuous villages of 
Hampstead and Highgate appear at farther distance ; and on the same hand is Harrow 
on the Hilly a place greatly admired not only for its school, but also for its extensive 
prospects and pleasant situation *. In the intermediate spaces between these and tht 
great road, more extensive indosures of grass lands are sufiered to remain undisturbed by 
t he build^, agriculturist, or gardener, than in any way so near London. 

Acton derives its name from the Saxon word (ac) which is said to have once greatly 
abounded. The'principal dwellers at this place are, the Glutton's, Selby's, Antrobus*s« 
Pain's, Way's, Harvey's, and Wegg s. Acton Well had once repute for the virtues of its 
mineral waters. Ounnersbury House, unce of this neighbourhood, was the work of Inigo 
Jones, and the residence of the late princess Amelia. 

Abundant specimens of elegant architecture and rural designing crowd the landscape 
next in view. Castlebear and Haqger Hill, to the right, are occupied with the gay pre- 
mises of the Wood's, Smith's, Meaux's, Denison*s, and the Duke of .Kent's. In the ric^ 
village of Ealing, opposite these, on the left hand, are Lord Kinnard's, Lord Galloway's^ 
Lord Mountmorris's, the Stephenson's, Halifax's, Deacon's, Way's, Slone's, Fletcher's, 
Nichol's, Car's, &c. At Little Ealing is Sir Charles Morgan's, Sir James Wright's, the 
Jaden's, Drink water's, Fisher's, and Mathew's. At Drayton Green, on the right, before 
coming to Hanwell, are some neat houses of the Fell's, Almine's, Morse's, and Martin* 
dale's. At Hanwell, the Hennington's, Baldwin's, Glass's, Frownc's George's, Smith's, 
and Dunning's. The streams of the river Brent, which the road here passes, have agree- 
ably broken the lands near this place ; whilst the eminences ot Harrow, just named, the 
Woods of Osterly, and the Park, also approach as pleasant offscapes to them. The park 
last named hath the same proprietor as Osterly ; the present inhabitant is Lord Seymour. 
The village of Southall, notwithstanding its mean appearance, hath a weekly market for 
cattle and sheep, and two annual fairs, Dawly, on the left of this, was the residence of 
the great Lord Boiingbroke. At Hays, seen near the ensuing part of the road, are the 
Heath's, Comb's, Himpton's, Morley's, Qlinco's, and Desselle's. Attaching to Hit- 
lingdon are rhe Talbot's, Pope's, King's, Freeman's, Cockbourne's, Pipin's, Hillyard's^ 
Evans's, and the Marchioness of Rockingham's, 

Uxbridge is arranged principally in one street, that is near a mile in length : it hatli 
remarkable large markets for corn, and many wealthy dealers in that article inhabit the 
place. The town hall is a haiidsome structure, the church a simple gothic ; near these 
are also the principal inns and shops of trade. The grand junction canal, after its track 
that I have noticed, through Northamptonshire and Buckinghamshire, paces with the 
river Coin for some miles of its way to this town ; and at that end of it which borders 
these rivers are several fashionable dwellings, large corn mills, warehouses, and wharfs. 
Trinity House, so situated, (now converting into an inn) is remarkable to historians from 
the commissioners of Charles I. and those of the parliament here holding their fruitless 
oegotiation. 

At the commencement of an agreeable rise of land, that for some way stretches aside 
the beds of the waters above named, are seats of the Harris's. Farther than this, over 
Uxbridge Common, are the Clerk's, Bracken's, and the £ades's. At Denham, which is 
seen at a short way on the passage from the town, is the Wey's. ; at Denham Court, 
which is in the same direction, are the Thomson's. There is an eminent part of the 
road thus passed, at which, by looking backward, the stranger gains the most pleasing 
view : nearest the eye is Uxbridge, and those heights I have described near it ; at distance 
are great spaces on the level lands bordering the river Coin in its passage toward rhe 
Thames. 

Near Jerrard's Cross, hereafter passed, the fence to the extensive premises of Bul« 
strode, Duke of Portland's, for some distance walls the way on one side; and conti- 



# See Guide through E^ham, Stainesi &c. to Aylesbury. 
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gtxtttt tD the small town of Beaconsiield are the Dupre's, Burke's, Watadsworth's, an4 
Wood's : and here was the residence of Waller the poet, unto whose memory a menu- 
Jire»t is erected in the church-yard. There is a small slingit of itieadow land running 
parallel with some of the road which I have just passed, and a nameless rivulet artfully 
Meals through it from the village of Chalfont to the streams of the Coin ; near these a 
deviation may be made from the post road I^am dcsciibingto one that runs from hence 
to Ayksbuiy in Buckinghamshire, thus passing a constant succession of the roost en«- 
Saging scenery, as well through the above vallies as in iis whole way tu the Vale of 
Aylesbury: Through this last named is also the direction of au interesting tour to the 
jource of the river Thames, to the scat of Lord'ChesteiAcld, and to Ryccot, Lord Abing- 
don's, again to meet this road at Wheatly Bridge. A handsome part of the vale of 
Chalfont, so passed^ is decorated with many tasteful improvements by the Hibbert's, 
(Chalfont House). Near this is also a seat of the Lloyd's. Some collected pools of 
water, and some pleasant runlets of the biook just noticed, continue to ornament the road 
in many mikt of its way, and it is on every side bounded with the most pleasing up- 
l^mds. The upper covering of the hills is a succession of those rich beach groves whicb 
always appertain to the chalky soils of this line of country } and these arc also more 
tl)an ordinarily intersected with rich arables. A short way beyond Wendover, where 
these uplands terminate, there are some beautiful breasts and shelves, in their descents 
Irom each of which the traveller, by a short rest, hath a complete view of Aylesbury^ 
with the broad vale named after it immediately beneath him ; also many other fertile 
levels of this county and that of Bedford adjoining. Velvet Bottom and Old Wantrn are 
two scenes that lie on the right and left of this latter described passage, that particularly 
charm the stay of the visitors ; the last is also remarkable for its entertaining echoes. 
Looking from the Vale of Aylesbury, at a few miles travel from hence, those heights above 
named, appear in even rank with those I noticed near Dunstable in my first tour, and to 
some which I have to pass in my next progress on the post road to Oxford. The towns 
which are passed in this cross road are, Amersham, Wendover, Aylesbury, and Thame ; 
the villages, Great and Little Missenden. The seats are those of the Drake's, Sir John 
Russel'sy Sir William I.ee's, and Sir John Dashwood's ; others of less note are, the 
]>ivon's, Ludlcy's, Husscy's, Holdham's» Chalmer's, Lovel's, Acre's, WoUan's, ^wrrels, 
Sturt's, Grant's, Collet's, Jones's, and Stacie's. 

The road from Beaconsneld to Wy comb in two miles descends to the Valley of Loadr 
water Brook ; a clear rivulet of the same name often entertains the eye ; it is notable 
for giving action to a vast number of paper mills. Near the seat of Lord Carrington« 
at High Wycomb, and near the seat of Sir John Dash wood King> ^^^^ i^ sit West 
Wycomb, these streams by ingenious frugality are collected into many pleasing ornar 
roents to the extensive pleasure grounds of such premises. High Wycomb hath a neat 
church, with good inns, and there is lately established a large military college. The 
church and town hall are both handsome edifices, and it had once an hospital for lepers^ 
Tesselated pavements and niany Roman coins have been found at this place. West 
Wycomb is a small inconsiderable village, but is greatly oman>ented by the tasteful 
buildings every way surrounding the noble premises that adjoin to it ; these are mostly 
designed by its late proprietor Lord le Dispencer, who also erected the church, that so 
strikinjcly dignifies a small hill rising suddenly from the road : the ball which so con^ 
spicuously decorates the summit of this is said to be large enough to contain six people. 

Leaving the valley just passed, the road ascends a steep woodland country ; but 
having passed the village of Stoken Church, and obtained the brow of what ^s called 
Astbn Hill, a large prospect opens suddenly upon the eye, which includes^ besides the 
spacious Vale of Aylesbury, much of the border of the river Thames from its source to 
the town of Wallingford, and a very large scope of the counties of Oxford, Berks^i 
and Buckingham. On the left of the passage from hence to Wheatley is Wheat- 
field, Lord Charles Spencer's. Coming near Wheatley two seats are conspicuous: 
on the right, the Curzon's and Ashhurst's. Holten Park House, the antient seat of the 
Parker's (where Cromwell resided) is concealed within thick groves, opposite the village 

of Wheatley so passed. A short way beyond, in a like rcccss> is tlie scat jof r-n 

Schutz, esquire. 
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*> Viom hence to Oxford a very interesting prospect may be madei by a tmall dctia^s* 
from the main track to the summit of Shotover Hill; it reaches into much of Bucfeit^ 
hamshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire, also upon a great range of the pic- 
turesque, heights I noticed in my way hither. Some mines were formerly worked besej 
and at Hedington, near it, there is said to have been a Eoyal muysery in the Saxoo timet* 
The residence of King Bthelrcd, at Forest iUlV, Which lies between this and a road I 
shall hereafter describe leading from Whcatly (the old and more direct way) to Worces- 
ter, is Forest Hill, once the residence of Milton, at which he wrote his Paradise Regaiaed. 
Besides the handsome manor house of Heddingtou, there are other acat seats of the 
Finche*s, Jones's, and Lack's. 

The sketch of Oxford for the engraved plan is. taken from what is called, Heddiqg- 
ton Hill, and where the road hath a hasty decent from thence to the borders of the river 
Charwetl, and the edge of the town. The principal part of the dwellings of this place 
are Jiere concealed from the eye amidst the wide shades of luxuriant elm groves and 
vistas. This was a place of consequence to the early Romans, and was burned by Che 
Danes ia 973, and in 1009. In the year 1013, Sweyn laid waste the country round 12^ 
and thus frightened the citizens into a surrender of the place ; it was again burned bf 
the Danes in 1032, and Harold Harefoot, who was afterwards crown^ here, seems xo 
have also greatly oppressed the place. - 

It was taken in 1067 by William the Conqueror, who gave tt to D'Oyley, his son, bf - 
vhofn it was fortified. The empress Maud was so closely besieged in this foitiiicatiaia 
by king Stephen, that she was forced to escape by nigttt, by means of a frost, across the 
river Thames, and thence amidst the enemy, through a deep snow, for six miles on fool:. 
Much of the castle and other fortifications still remain within, and nuny entrenched 
works are without the town, worthy of inspection.. King Henry I. built a palace hene, 
where Richard Ceear de Lion was born. It is represented to. have beeu the seat of learn- 
ing for the early Britons. ^ A monastery was founded here by St. Frideswide, in the tinoft 
of the Saxons- This was destroyed. It. was rebuilt by King Ethelred, after which Kiiaf 
Alfred founded three colleges, one for philosophy, another for grargimar, and a third iiNr 
divinity ; hence other establishmems of the same kind were rapidly raised, and its repu- 
tation as a place of virtuous leamiiig, literature, and the useful arts, drew to it, so early as 
the reign of King John, 3000 students ! The unitversity is principally governed by a chan- 
cellor, who is chosen by the studeirts, a high -steward, and a vice chancellor; itcontains 
twenty colleges and £ve halls. Of the first, arc, ist. Baliul College^ founded in the yeac 
1169, by John Baliol, father to a king of Scotland so named. . id* Merton CoiUge, by Wal- 
ter dc Merton, bishop of Rochester, and lord chancellor of England, iii 1267. 34. Univcf" 
sity CoJ/ege, supposed one of Alfred's establishments before named, restored or advanced 
by a legacy of an archdeacon 'Of Durham, in 1260. 4th. Exeter College ^ bounded by 
William Stapleton, bishop of Exeter, 13 14. 5th. Orkl College, founded by Adam de 
Brome, almoner to Edward II. and Edward 111. 1324. 6th. ^een's College, ascribed 
to queen Phillipa, or to her chaplain Robert de Eglesfield. 7th. New College, founded 
by the great William Wykhani, 1379. 8th. Trinity College, the prior and the moiiks 
•f Durham. 9th. Lincoln -College, Richard Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, 1427. loth. 
Wotce.ter College, Sir Thomas Coke, of Bently, in Worcestershire, nth. St JohnU 
College, Sir Thomas White, aldeiman, and master taylor, of London, 1557. 12th. yili. 
Souls College, Henry Chicheley, archbishop of Canterbury, 143S. 13th. Magdaltn Col^ 
/ege, William Pullen, bishop of Winchester, 145S. 14th. Braxen^noie College, Richard 
Smith, bishop of Lincoln, and Richard Sulton,. of Presbury in Cheshire, 1509. 15th. 
Corptti Chriiii College, Richard Fox, who was successively bishop of Exeter, Bath and 
Wells, Durham, and Winchester, and lord of the privy seal to Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. 1516. i6th, Christ Chmch College, Cardinal Wolsey, 1525. 17th. J^ius College, 
Queen Elizabeth, 1571. iSrh. fVadham College, Nicholas Wadham, of Meri field, in So- 
mersetshire, 1613. 19th. Pembroke College, Thomas Tesdale, of Glympton, in Oxford** 
shire, and Richard Wighrwick, of Isley» Bucks, 1620. The five halls are, 
. I St. jllban HaU, contiguous to Merton College, was a house of learning in the tioie uf 
Edward I. and received its name from Robert de St!. Alban. 2d. St. Edmund* s Hall, wai 
first established by Edward III. and was consigned to Queen's College, 1557. 3d. Sfi 
Marys Hallf appropriated by Edward 111. to Oriol College. 4th. Crew Inn Hall, granted to^ 
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0hiitnts by ^otifi Trlllock, 1545. 5th. Magdalen Hall, contiSuobS to, and titctcilaf 
the founder of rhe college of that name. 

In Oxford, and its suburbs are fourteen parish churchcfl, the principal of these are St. 
John's, All Saints> St. Peter's, and St. Mary's. St. Peter's was partly built by 
Grymbald, about looo, and is supposed to have been the £rst stone building- in that 
ehardcter in this part of the country. The tower and spire of St< Mary's forms a highly 
finished and curious fabric, and hath six remarkable large hells^ mostly in use for scho- 
lastic exercises, convocations, and congregations. Other public establishments of note 
are a magnificent theatre, built nearly in the form of a ]koroan theatre, the roof of which 
is 80 feet by 70 wide, and rests upon the walls without pillars. Other curiosities artt 
Asmole's Museum, RadcliflF's Libiary^ the Observatory^ the Physic Garden, a noble 
market house, county gaol, its bridges, statues, busts, has reliefs, paintings, &c. &c. &c. 
This hath often been the seat of royalty. The unfortunate king Charles held his court 
kere during the civil wars, and several parliaments have been convened at this place. It 
kath, besides the heads of the university, a mayor, high steward, recorder, aldermen^ &c. 
' Two miles west of Wolvercot, which is on the way from Oxford to Woodstock^ 
upon an island in the Thames, are the ruins of Godstow Nunnery, first founded in 
Henry 1. at which place Rosamond, the favourire of Henry II. ts said to have been cdu-» 
cated. The canal commonly called the Thames and Severn canal navigation, which 
hath been made to connect the commerce of these rivers, is crossed between Oxford and 
Woodstock. Seats that are approached this way are the Gardiner's, Dormer's, Page's, 
and Bowler's, and close to the entrance to Woodstock is the Walker's. This town^ 
although small, hath many genteel inhabitants, several good ians, and carries on some 
trade in steel wares, leather, and gloves. The park and princely seat of Blenheim 
aearly adjoin the place. The parts of the building which appear in my engraven plaa 
are se^n as these premises are entered from the gate at Woodstock. In the same view are 
ibe bridge, the beautifully formed lake, meandering vale, rich lawns, avenues, and clus- 
tering grove, in short, all that is gay and rural in landscape, and all that is noble and costly 
in architecture. The entrance to the house is through a portal ol martial architecture^ 
within IS a quadrangle of arcades and offices. The Yall, which nuYS to the height of tho 
house, and is of proportionable breadth, is supported by Corinthian pillars. The oma-' 
ments to this are a bust of the Duke of Marlborough, two statues in bronxe, via. the 
Venus de Medi(:is, and the Fauni ; above, on the right and left, are several marble Ter- 
mini, with two statues of a Nymph and Bacchanal. The ceiling is painted by Sir John 
Thornhill, and represents Victory crowning the Duke, and pointing to a plan of the bat- 
tle of Blenheim. The front of this rich edifice is 348 feet from wing to wing. On the 
pediment of the south front, towards the garden, is a noble bust, larger than the life, of 
Lewis XIV. taken from the gates ofToumay. Its architecture throughout i« of the 
grandest specimens. Its furniture and other internal decorations are costly and rare, pani'* 
cularly in pictures, statuaiy, &c. The library is 183 feet in length. The park, gardens, 
pleasure grounds, and water, everywhere answer the exquisite grandeur and extent of the 
dwelling. The whole was founded by Queen Anne, as a grant to the Duke of MarU 
l^rough for his great services to the nation as a soldier, particularly for the signal victory 
cft>tained over the French and Bavarians, near Blenheim, on the banks of the Danube ^ 
the particulars of which, with his other services and honours, are engraven on the pedestal 
af the column in the plan, on the top of which is also a statue of the Duke himself. The 
building was erected under the direction of Sir John Vanbrough ; the various ornaments 
around were mostly added by Sarah, the wife of the Duke, and have been much im-^ 
proved by the descendants, among whom the industry of the present worthy possessor 
is particularly distinguishable. In the park, which is eleven miles in circumference^ 
there is every attraction of nature-, and every part hath engaged, the attention of art. 
Within the bounds originally stood a royal palace, a»d here was also anciently aa hoispi- 
ta), or almshouse. 

After being guided a mile from Woodstock by the stone wall, circle of ever-^greens^ 
&c. which this way partly incloses the park of Blenheim and the road to Kiddington, 
Ac village church of Wotton and the figure of a monastic ruin draw the eye to the 
right ; the latter object ornaments the premises of the Wheate's, of Glympton Park, situ-- 
ated oa the side of the way. I shall heic take occauon to tiotice, that separated ficom the 
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LoiWbn road t last passed to Oxford^ at the village of Wbeatly, a road nms more direct 
to Gloucester, Worcester, fcc. than that which is the post road. A very extensive 
prospect of level lands and distant heights, lying toward the north and south, are 
made from Stanton to Islip, and in the same views are transient prospects of Oxford^ 
Woodstock, and Blenheim. At Blechington is a noble stone mansion of the Anncsly's, 
and a short way to the right of this is another of the Dashwood's. The Oxford Canal 
Navigation that connects with all the greater designs of this kind before described, i| 
found traversing the beautiful vale of Carwell, near Enslow Bridge. The Whcates*s of 
Glympton, and the Moyston's of Kiddlngton, are found most desirable situations. 
Ditchly, near the village of Kiddington, on the other hand, is the noble seat of Lord Dil- 
lon; this is graced with a finely *wooded handsome park, pleasure grounds, and water^ 
and within is a good collection of ancient paintings. Another such possession is Hey- 
thorp, the seat of Earl Shrewsbury, which is seen at a distance right of the road. After 
passing the village of Enstone, (some water works at this village are a curiosity) is Cha* 
pel House, so named from being the station of an ancient chapel, and burial place for 
pilgrims. At a disunce on the left of the way thither, are teats of the Hollo way's, the 
Duke of Beaufort's, and General Rooke's. 

Chipping NorCo9 is an open, airy, welUbuilt town, with several decent inns, and « 
good market, and was formerly a borough that sent members to parliament. The 
church is a handsome structure at the cMlge of the town, and near the same spot are the 
traces of an old fortification. At Old Norton, in this neighbourhood, William Fitt- 
alien, in the reign of Henry II. founded a priory or hospital for Augustine Friars. Seats 
of the Hastings's, Lee's, and the Scott's, are at a distance from the first part of theroady 
and on an eminence that otherways looks to it is the Jones's. Othersthis way are xhp 
Adams's and Longin's. The Jones*s (Castleton) is a grand old mansion, near which 
are the remains of an ancient camp. A line of hills connect with these premises an4 
those of the Hastings's before named, which afford a gratifying view. The country near 
it hath the choicest variety of forms ; the seats of grandeur and fashion there seen hav^e 
the happiest situations, and it is in every direction abundanttv cultivated. A small 
monument, called the Four Shire Stone, marks the boundaries of the counties of Oxfordf 
Gloucest^sr, Warwick, and Worcester. Qther monumental stones are supposed to have 
been placed here by the Danes and Saxons, previous to a battle about the year 914^ 
when the Saxons, under the command of fdward the Elder, defeated the former with great 
slaughter. Wheelbarrow Castle, to the right of this place, is the ancient seat of the Bluet's; 
it is a most remarkable antiquity, and generally supposed to have been longer used as a 
dwelling than any in the kingdom. Morton in the Marsh, and Bourton, small villages 
that are hereafter passed,, have the repute of being once considerable towns. The an- 
cient foss way ran through the first; the vestiges of a camp are near the latter.- A hou<e 
of refreshment is on the summit of Broadway Hill that is next passed, from which, by^ 
short rest, the traveller may obtain one of the most enlarged and rich views ; it compre- 
hends nearly the whole of the rich vale of Evesham, the borders of the Avon, of the 
Severn, and an indescribabje distance of other counties. Upon the breast of this hill is ji 
handsome seat of the Cotterill's. Other seats that have been hereto passed, are the 
Adams's, Lord Northwick's, Sirjohn Dashwood's, the Freeman's, and Lord Coventry '9. 
A stone bridge unites Bengworth with the ancient borough of Evesham. The first is 
principally occupied by inns for travellers ; in the latter are very large markets, max^ 
wealthy dwellers, and handsome shops of trade. It was once dignified with a mitreil 
parliamentary abbey, built about the year 701, by Egwin III. bishop of Worcester. 
The scite of this was granted at the dissolution to Philip Hobley, when its annual reve- 
nues, according to Speed, amounted to 1268/. We have no certain tradition of the an- 
cient Abbey Church cloisters or chapter. Besides that at Bcngeworth, here are two 
churches, and what is called the Abbot's Tower, a beautiful structure, seemingly erectejl 
for the purpose of a clock and bell tower. Where the ** soft flowing Avon," a.nd the 
** hallowed turf" of its meadows do not edge the town, it is every way encircled with 
gardens, fjgm th$ ahundajit product of which most i>f the towns within a c i rcumfiwPf uce 
of twenty miles are seJVed with fruit, and early vegetables. In 1265, a bloody bajrtle 
•was fought here becween Prince E^Urard and the Barons. Pershore is also situated aside 
the Avoni it was sometime since reckoned to contain 300 houses| but it hath latterly 

F 
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(like most towns of this county) much increased in eptilence and fashion. Elmly 
castle, on the left of the way hither, is the seat of the Chariot's. Here was formerly a 
college or chantry for priests. Between this road and one I have to describe (passing from 
the north side the Avon, from Bengeworth and Evesham to Worcester) is Fladbury, ac 
which was an ancient religions society that was subordinate to the church of Worcester. 
At Strensham, which is on the left of the way from Pershore to Worcester, was the 
native place of Butler, the author of Hudibras. In the more northern track from Eve- 
sham to Worcester is a handsome new seat of the Parrat's. Rous l,ench was a seat of 
the Rose*s, ;ind at Spekly is the ancient one of the Berkley's. Fladbury Hill, in this 
neighbourhood, affords a beautiful prospect of the contiguous country, and there are somr- 
vales of the Avon, which appear in the best characters of placid beauty *. 



OXFORD TO CHELTENHAM, 
GLOUCESTER, MALVERN, AND WALES. 



eoea 



£yNSHAM on this road was a place of early note, it was taken from the Britons OB 
their defeat by Cuthwulf ; it had a monastery for bcnedicrinc monk). It was called a 
Royal Villa in the time of Ethelred, when many laws were enacted in it. Two miles 
from this place is Stanton Harcourt, the ancient seat of the family so named. In one of 
the towers of this building, Mr. Pope finished his fifth book of Homer, while his friend 
Gay was at Cpckthorp, another seat of this family. In this neighbourhood also those 
lovers were struck with lightning, upon whose affecting catastrophe Pope wrote the well- 
known epitaph. Here is also a seat of the Earl of Abingdon. Witney hath been long 
celebrated for its extensive bLinket manufactory, wherein 3000 hands have had cm- 
ploy, in the time of Queen Anne, (laws were enacted for the protection of this trade, but 
it hath latterly much declined.) It was also a borough in the time of Edward II. and sent 
members to parliament until the twenty-third of Edward III. Here is a good free 
school, an alms house, and charity school. A mile from hence, on the left, is Coggs- 
mill, where was a priory of black monks, (some ruins still remain) and about the same 
distance, on the other hand, is Minster Lovel, anciently the seat of Lord Lovel. Here 
was another ancient religious house, and the ruins of the conventual church, offices, and 
gate, are still seen near the parish church. In another direction from this place toward 
Charlebury, is a seat of the Marquis of Blandford. Another in the way to Burford, is 
the Fettyplace's, and near that town is the Lenthall's, a descendant of the speaker of 
that name, where are some good paintings that were bought from the collection of 
Charles'!. The church here is a handsome building, and there are remains of a small 
priory, or hospital, that was dedicated to St. John the Baptist. Burford, like Witney, 
is situated on the Windrush, and it hath also some share of its woollen trade. The 
buildings are in general indifferently formed, but there are some tradesmen of wealth, and 
some good inns. A council is stated to have been held here about the year 682, by the 
Kmgs Eltheldred and Berthwald, at which an abbot of Malmsbury was commanded to di- 
rect the due observance of Easter. At Battle Edge, near this place, in 75a, Cuthrcd, king 
of the West Saxons, defeated Ethelbald. Akcrman's Street also passed by it; and by an- 
other way from it, at a place called Bruern, was an abbey of Cistercian monks. The 
most of the country through this and the ensuing stage is remarkably fruitful in every 
sort of grain, and produces besides a numerous race of the finest breed of sheep. Not- 
withstanding this face of health, it hath often an inanimate appearance, faintly coloured, 
of hard features, and a harsh outline, in many large spaces it is wholly destitute of wood^ 

* For Wor6«stcr| see South Wales, and the Marches, p. 100— io2| or Green's Worcester. 
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«r the smiUer foliage. Earth and stone walls are the common fences. Barrington 
Park, Lord Dinevor's, Lord Sherborne's, Lord Chedworth's^ the Waller's and Brown's, 
are agreeable exceptions to this description. Some of these are improved with lofty 
and gay plantations ; at others all the softer elegance of minute taste, and prosperous in- 
dustry delight their visitors. Where this road passes Frogmill Inn, the general land- 
scape of the country hastily improves ; at some summits near Dowdswell, the eye lie* 
comes instantly fascinated by some of the must striking and extensive pictures of nature, 
which this island any where affords. It includes the whole of that course of the river 
Severn which is in the county of Gloucester, and its entrance into the county of Wor- 
cester ; discovering much of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, and Shropshire. Southward 
of these is Kingroad, and the Bristol Channel, forming sometimes the appearance of a 
broad lake encircled with vast hills, but these parts of the landscape are subject at times 
to be so thickly veiled in the ** etherial mantles of the sky,", that we are at a loss to con- 
clude which object is the water, which the land, and which the cloud 1 Turning northward 
from hence, agreeable to the inland course of the Severn, its vale appears narrowed by the 
hills of Gloucestershire encroaching suddenly upon it. These are some heights of Dean 
Forest, that arise over the town of Newnham on one side, and some that bound the town 
of pursley, and village of Cambridge. The city of Gloucester appears from hence to be 
stationed upon a more commodious part of the vale. Looking immediately over it 
the eye will be carried to some sublime heights, and distant mountains, that are fax 
and wide stretching into the atmosphere above ; these are the Skerid Vaur and Sugar 
Loaf, near Abergaveny in Monmouthshire ; the long line of the Black Mountain, piartiy 
attaching to the last named county, and the Vau Mountain, or Breconshire Beacon. 
Beneath these subjects there is a line of less considerable heights running from Newn- 
ham, toward the north. These are Ruerdean Hill, the Wilderness, the Owl Hill, and 
Penyard Hill, all of which are within the centre, or in the vicinity of Dean Forest. 
Shift the eye from this round of prospects unto another northward of it^ and the cele* 
brated hills of Malvern are seen edging the more remote valley of the Severn, near 
Upton and Worcester. Some other less eminent spots that lie near the lower part of Mal- 
vern Hills, are those of Redmarlow and Marclc ; those near its head or northern end, are 
Abberly Hills, and the Clay Hills of Shropshire. It may be interesting to travellers of 
particular curiosity, as well as to such as make rides from Cheltenham to this place, 
that I notice a way from the village of Dowdswell to what is called Presbury Hill» and 
Wimbly Barrow, from which the prospect is otherwise enlarged; for it admits the 
great line of heights noticed near Birmingham in Warwickshire, with a view of the 
town of Warwick one way, and the great steeps of Brecdon and CotsWould, which 
range the river Avon, at another. 

In the neighbourhood of Dowdswell are scats of the Tracey's, the Rogers's, Baker's^ 
an4 King's. Near the road passing hence to Cheltenham, are the Hunt's of Charleton- 
Kings; and at Lackington, the Troy's, (late the ancient family of the Norwood's). That 
so pleasantly and conspicuously situated above the village of Presbury, is the Ayie's | 
and at the village last named, are the Capel's and Bagot's ; near it is the Delabere's. 
, Approaching the centre of the vale wherein Cheltenham, Gloucester, and Tcwksbury 
have triangular stations, it seems many ways stretching from the eye into Incredible 
breadths, and is found not only to comprehend the vast vale of Severn, which is by some 
called the Gloucester vale ; but also much of that rich valley which attaches to, and is 
named after the river Avon. The broad verdurous descents from the hills of Cotswouldy 
Clive, Presbury, and Letchampton, are those nearest to the eye on the tide of the Several 
those that are opposite are Malvern Hills, Redmarle, and May Hill. A small river, 
called the Cheh, joumies with the road for some way before we enter the town, and 
partly forms the name Cheltenham. This place owes most of its con8e<}uence and po« 
pulation from the repute and real virtue of its mineral spring, which was discovered pre- 
vious to the year 1718, by a Mr. Mason, its first proprietor. The paved court about 
the public rooms, shaded walks, and other the first conveniences for its visitors, wav • 
planned and executed under the direction of Captain Skellicoro, Norbome, Berkley, and 
others. Its latter additions have arisen from the industrious speculations of the inhar 
bitants; of these may be rcckooed the thcacrei baU and assembly rooms, M ui4 coiiL 
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bathf» rtbnriet, gefitoei boardiiig houses, inns, 4ec. &e. FtfOconbur^h Hoasei* a lat» 
erection, by a lord of that name, and hath been used for the residence of his present ma- 
jesty^ and his august family. Adjoining to this is the Royal Spa, which was 6rst 
opened for the better supplying these illustrious visitors with the produce of its salutary 
•prings. The situation of these is where the land slowly rises from the borders of the 
small river above-named into a pleasant brow, from which there is an agreeable prospect 
to Cheltenham, the level country and wide heights that surrouud it. Many foot-paths 
also cross the inclosures here, and by communicating with the more public walks at the 
wsUs, they are much frequented by the fashionables. The church is a neat building, in 
form of a cross, with a handsome octagonal spire. It had once a chantry dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary; in the church-yard is another of the shady walks peculiar to this 
place. It is a disagreeable observation, that under the presenf prevailing fasliiua of self- 
interest, (in the exercise of which such multitudes are daily suffering) some of the most 
gratifying retreats about Cheltenham have been in a manner wrested from the public at 
this place. Except upon the immediate borders of the brook Chelt, and where the 
wells and walks above described are situated, the whole vicinity of the town is filled 
with corn fields and enclosures of other richly variegated produce. Footpaths, formerly . 
crossed these in all directions to the rural villages that surrounded it. Thus in shades of 
the green fences, or amidst the ripenii>g crops, were the former most favourite walks ; but 
under the pretence of improving these lands, (before fully cultivated) an Act of Par- 
liament hath been^ lately obtained for their enclosure, and thus the numberless visitors are 
not only excluded firom them, but the weary villagers must toil through dirty lanes i 
—a journey that is sometimes double the length of his former homeward ways. 

Before I pass from Cheltenham, it is proper I notice that the more direct way from 
London to Gloucester was left by me near Ftogmill, from whence it continues tbroogh 
the several villages of Birdlip, Whitcomb, Brockworth, Hucclecot, Barnwood, and Wot- 
ton, to that city. The views near Birdlip Hill are of the same subjects, and in nearly 
the same characters I shewed them in my way to Cheltenham. The principal seats so 
parsed Are those of the Hicks's, Colchester's, Price's, Morris's, &c. Near the road, 
which passes from this I am upon to Gloucester, is Chosen Hill, with its neat little 
Church, (a conic hill, arising in a lonely manner from the broad area of the vale.) Robin 
Hood's HiU, near Gloucester, hath a similar appearance, and both afibrd the most ime- 
rssting prospects from their several sides and summits. 

Near Tewkesbury, are seats of the Pick's and the Wall's ; and at Deerhurst was a 
monastery founded by Dodo, Duke of Mercia. It was destroyed by the Danes, but re- 
built in the year 980*. 

At Walton, a short walk from Tewkesbury, is a medicinal spring of equal quality to 
that of Cheltenham. This town, according to tradition, had a religions establishment so 
early as the seventh century. In 715, Odo and Dodo, Dukes of Mercia, built a monas- 
tery) this -was afterwards greatly enlarged, particularly by William the Conqueror.- 
About the year i loz, it is described to be a most stately and magnificent abbey, and 
the superior house of the monks of Cran bourn. Some of its porticos yet remain. 
The Church, ftwnded by Robert Fitzhammon in the latter end of the eleventh century, 
if built in the form of a cross, the tower supported by arches standing on the inter^^ 
Wction. It is in length 300 feet, in breadth 120. The eastern and principal entrance is 
by a Gothic door way of extreme magnificence. Its other external ornaments are 
costly and great. It hath seven windows of painted glass, charged with coats of arms, 
portraits, effigies, &Ck The roof is vaulted with stone, and covered with lead. Among 
the interesting collection of sepulchral monuments, are those of Robert Fitxhammon, 
the founder, dated i io7,-<-of the countess of Warwick, 1439— George Duke of Clarence, 
brother of Edward IV. I477, and of his wife Isabella Nevil— -of the Duke of Sonicr- 
sot-«of Lord Wenlock— of Edward, Prince of Wales— H>f Sir John Beaufort*- of the 
Earl of Devon^ lie. In this town was also a house of lepers. It sent members to par- 
liament in the reign of Elisabeth. 



* See Dydc's History of Tewkesbury. 
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The town being situated where the river Avon makes its junction with the Sevetn, it 
hath constantly maintained a considerable trade, especially for malt and flour : more 
latterly it hath been a manufactory for frame-work stocking-knitting, and for gloves. 
The town is otherwise notable for the decisive battle fought here between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, in which the hopes of the latter were totally destroyed, and 
the crown secured to Edward IV. Queen Margaret was sent prisoner to the tower of 
London, and her son Prince Edward basely murdered. The Duke of Somerset and 
others of rank were taken from the abbey, where they had fled for sanctuary, trie4 
and executed. Others were pardoned. In 1643, ^^ ^^' ^^^ quarters of the parliament 
tary troops, under the Earl of £ssex j at the siege of Gloucester it was fortined for the 
king, and in 1644, it was again taken for the parliament, by Co). Massey *. A vast 
range of hills, facing the river Avon, appear pointing toward the town, from the north 
east, which is called Breedon Hill, named aftter a village situated three miles from 
Tewkesbury, where was once a monastery, founded by one Eanulfe, kinsman of Ethel* 
bald, king of Mercia. Near Loiigdon are the traces of Morton Castle, now converted 
into the seat of the Foliot's. Another seat this way is the Sridge*8. ' Upton is a small 
neat town^ with some good inns and shops of trade, at which a commodious bridge 
crosses the Severn. The hills of Malvern are a grand object throughout most of the last' 
stage ; and on a towering broad breast, which is distinctly viewed from this town, rests 
the handsome priory, churcb> and iillage of Malvern, a place not less renowned for the 
medicinal qualities of its water, than for its salubrious air, its engaging and enchanting 
prospects f . 

As well as the way I described from Gloucester to the river Wye, a tour is often made 
from Malvern to that river, by the way of Ledbury to Ross one way, and from Ledbury 
to Monmouth another. Others again pass by the Ledbury road to Hereford, and thence 
to the celebrated scenes -that border the river Usk, near Abergavenny, &c. Another 
intereitmg tour from hence to the city of Worcester, and thence by Whitly Cooit, 
Sir Walter fount's, Cleobury, Ludlow^ and retuhi by Leominster, Bromyard^ &c. ^c. % 

♦ See Dyde.s History of Tewkesbury. 

not vainly spread 
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^h Malvern I is thy fame. Thy church may claim 
t*re-eminence for style and storied lights, 
Sanctiloquent and rare '. thy lucid baths, 
Kotyieldiilg in salubrious qualities 
To Trent, ]^rfbont, or Spa, shall bless the land. 
As erst with health and purity ! The scite 
Of thy delightful village, which e'er teems 
With bland refreshments, for an inland view 
May challenge Ida, or that ken rcnown'd 
O'er fair Campania's plains! 

Vide Baker's Picturtique Gmdt. 
^ For accounts of these and other descriptions of Malvern, &c. &c. see Pictuietque 
Guide through South Wales, and the Maries; or Malvern Guide, as selected from that 
woKk, with plates, &c. 
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FROM THE BATH AND BRISTOL ROAD, 
TO HENLEY, OXFORD, &c. 



Passing Maidenhead Thicket, the only building of note is Hall Place, Sir William 
£att'8,the landscape is otherwise principally formed of distant woodlands,and thick shaded 
thoroughfare roads. At Hurley Hill, other wide levels that border the river Thames again 
^>en to the view, beautified with va«t bounds of picturesque heights, and rich im- 
provements of art ; the principal scats of fashion so situated are, the Vansittart's, Wil- 
]iama'», Kempenfelt's, Sir William Clayton's, and the Scott's, at Hurley House. The 
Seott's here named are of great antiquity *. 

At Harleford, Sir William Clayton hath a pleasant situation, where some woodiand» 
and lawi>s ascend in handsome forms from the farther borders of the river Thames. The 
Scott's occupy some conspicuous summits above it. 

The richly embellished premises of Park Place, Lord Malmsbury, late General Con* 
way, has a handsome lodge, a mile before comhig to Henley. Other fashionable pre- 
mises that heighten the native beauties of the country are, Fawley Court and Henley 
Fark, the Freeman's, and the Grote's. Others in the neighbourhood are Lady Staple- 
ton's, the hon. Mr. West's, Powis's, and Stoneyer's. A most gratifying view may be 
detained by a pleasant walk half a mile northward from the town to what is called 
Henley Park, or to Windmill Hill, which is about the same distance westward. The 
£rst shews the. river, the town of Henley, and other beauties of the valley, in a bird's 
eye view ; the latter, a complete prospect of Park Place, the various woodlands, sum- 
mits of the hills that a great way border the river Thames above and below Henley, and 
much of the country about Waldgrave and Twyford, which is described in the Bath 
road. 

Before I quit the borders of the above river, it is proper to notice, that, by abound of 
two or three miles, the remarkable beauties of Clifdcn and Taplow Hills, the outlines 
of which were remarked in my Guide to Bath, may be more minutely examined, and an 
cqpportunity given to explore several other engaging scenes, that would be else passed 
over unseen, or partially viewed. 

This is done by taking a by-way from Maidenhead to the village of Cookham, from 
thence through the town of Marlow, again to join the post road near Henley. The 
beauteous woods, shaded rides, and agreeable prospects that give celebrity to the im-* 
provements of the Clayton's, and the Scott's before noticed, are passed thus: — Nettlebcd 
and Benson, which are the first villages passed in the way from Henley to Oxford, are 
only notable for their convenient inns, for refreshment, the change of horses, &c. Passing 
from the latter toward Oxford, a wide margin of pleasant meadow lands, and a graceful 
lidge of fertile heights, for a great way appear in compact with the course of the Thames 
t<i.the left. 

33orchester was an ancient Roman station, was a bishop's see, and had many churches, 
although nothing now remains to speak the distinction. The church is a plain mas- 
sive structure, and the village is principally occupied with small innkeepers. Passing 
from Dorchester, a woody eminence appears to meet the traveller in his direct way to-r 
ward Oxford ; part of these appertain to the park and rides of the seat of Lord Har- 
court, and some attach to that of the Willoughby's, which are on the left and right of 
the way. 



* For other particulars of these subjects, see future Descriptions of the beauties of thQ 
River Thames, from its source to the metropolis. 
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FROM THE OXFORD ROAD TO ABINGDON^ 

FARRINGDON, LECHLADE, FAIRFORD, CIRENCESTER, &c. Su. 

XHIS road divides from that 1 have just described between Maidenhead and Oxford, 
near the village of Dorchester. Where this road begins, aie seats of the Bushe's and 
Phillips's; at a distance from it, during the passage to Abingdon, is seen Sir George 
Bowyer's, Lord Harcourt's^ and the Lenthall's. 

Abingdon is situated near the influx of the Ock and the Thames ; it was antientl/ 
called Seovesham, was famous for its splendid abbey, founded by a king of the West 
Saxons, who was buried here. It had great endowments from king Arthur, also several 
Norman abbots, and had scarce its equal in the island for wealth and extent. Much of 
this structure, and many remains of its collateral buildings, are to be seen about the 
place. The church hath some handsome specimens of architecture, and near the same 
spot is an hospital, first founded by one of the abbots of the monastery above named, for 
poor men. 

Here was formerly a convent of black nuns, founded in the year 68o. The town 
hall is a stately building, and is near the centre of the town, where is also a commodi* 
ous square for their markets, which are commonly very large. In the centre of this 
square was an elegant cross, built by the brotherhood in the reign of Henry VI. and de- 
molished in the civil wars. There is a great trade ^om hence in the carriage of cora, &c. 
by water for London, and some manufactories for sail cloth and sacking. It is governed 
by a mayor, &c. The knights of the shire are chosen here } and it sends one member 
to Parliament. Serpent HiU and Barrow are ancient camps near this place, at the first a 
battle is said to have been fought between the Saxons and the Danes. Passing a short 
way from Abingdon is Oakley House, the Tomkins, and Twopenny Lodge, the Lau« 
rence's. 

The Berkshire hills rise in a lofty line, and for twenty miles of the ensuing journey 
terminate the views toward the west ; they are also the boundary of what -is called the 
Vale of the White Horse, whilst this road for the same distance may be said to edge 
it towards the north. The representation of the horse, from which this district hath its 
name, is often plainly viewed from the road, is carved through the turf upon one of 
these most prominent hills. It is computed to cover an aero of ground ; is in a gallop- 
ing posture, and being upon a white chalky soil, it is visible to' a vast distance of the 
furthest country. A custom hath sometimes been held for the villagers in the neigh- 
bourhood to hold a festival at the spot on a certain day in the year, when the horse was 
cleaned or scoured, and at the same opportunity they were amused with simple exer- 
cises of friendship, rustic gambols, and harmless combats. It is supposed to have been 
iirst made as a memorial of Alfred's victory over the Danes. At Ashdown, near this 
spot, is a seat of Lord Craven ; and the burial place of the Danish chief, who was 
•lain in this fight in 871, is also near it. Other antique monuments and many remains 
of camps or castles, mark these eminences. The seats seen in the latter part of this 
journey are the Blandy's, the Pusey's, and Sir John Throckmorton's ; at a distance on 
the lef^ and right, the Pyc's and South by 's ; and nearly adjoining to Farringdon, on the 
right, is the manor house of the Hallet's. 

At Farringdon was anciently a castle, built by Roger Eail of Gloucester, which was 
taken and destroyed by king Stephen, in 1202* King John founded here an Abbey of 
monks. The town has latterly been much improved from its malt trade and increasing 
markets. It is situated partly on the slope of a small hill, and partly in a valley. In 
the way from Farringdon toLechladc are the Lovedon's, Baker*s, and Woods. Where the 
smooth borders of the Isis are approached, near to Lecblade, the uses of the lands appear 
wholly altered, being occupied as dairy farms. And besides the agreeable windings of 
the Isis in the general landscape of this place, several portions of the Srroudwatcr 
canal stretch through it ia » line with the road. 
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Lechtade is situated near unto the spot where the smatt river Leche hath an uniofl 
with that above named. Here was a priory fouaded in the reign of Henry III. and there 
is said to have been once a Latin university. 

Seats near the town of Fairford are those of the Barker's and Morgan's. This town is 
titaared near the source of the river Coin, and near the foot of the great Cotswold 
hills, and bears many marks of its fonner conseq«ience. The church here, 125 feet |n 
length and 55 in breadth, is particularly worthy of attention. Its rich stained glass 
winddws were found in a prize ship, bound for Rome, by Mf. Tame, a merchant of 
lA>ndon, who built this ehurch. The subjects of the paintinge are mostly scriptural^ 
and designed by the famous Albert Durer, and are so well performed chat Vandyke if 
said to have afiutned, the pencil could not exceed it. Near the church is a well en- 
dowed free school. Here is a weekly nurket, aad two fairs. 

Cirencester is situated upon a level plain that borders the river Churn. It was 1 
town of the Britons, and was called Caer Cori, and was the Durocoraovium of Antonic 
nus, and is situated on the Roman road to GloucesiCer, at the intersection of tlje Fosse.—? 
Some paits of its ancient walls may be yet treoedy and numberless relicts ofits antiquiQf 
liave from time to time been discovered. 

Historians say Ceaulio took this city from the firitons« when he routed their forces at 
Dearham, and reduced Gloucester, and that Fonda, the Mercian, was routed by Linegils^ 
itfie West Saxon, while he was beseiging this place with a great army. It was afterwards 
the Mercians, amd remained theirs, with tbe whole country, till the establishment of 
the English monarchy. It had a castle, which was destroyed by kmg Srepfaeu, and 
another was destroyed by Henry III. It auflercd mudi in the Bacons wars, and in the 
civil wars of the seventeenth century. There were three parish churches, dedicated to 
St Cecilia, St. Laurence, and St. John. That which remains as the parish church, is t 
vpacions and highly ornamented edifice. According to Lelaad, there was also a fair, 
and rich allege of prebendaties, which was by Henry I. converted into a monastery for 
i>lack capons. Here was also an hospital founded by Henry I. It hath large markets and 
lairs ; several^ merchants in com, cheese, and x>ther articles, and sends two members to 
Parliament. Besides the noble mansion of Lord Bathurst, which nearly adjoins the town, 
there are many other residents of fortune and fashion. 

Here it may he proper just to observe, that a way may be made ditectly upon ^ "Rop 
man way just noticed to join the one I have before described to Gloucester, also through 
a champaign cultivated tract of counfry of ten mUes ; another reaches to Tetbuiy ; 
numbers of woolstap4ers are settled at this town, and much yarn is manufactured hers 
for the use of the great clothing manufactory, for which this country is noted. It had 
anciently a castle, said % have been built by a British king, and some Roman lemaias 
have been sometimes found at this place. The church is a handsome modem structyref 
finished about the year 178 1; and from the circumstance of the rivers Avon the Ists 
eetting their coucse from hence to euch distant seas. Its station may he pronounced 
remarkably elevated. Direct ways are made from this town, by way of Didmartoii^ 
Dunkirk, Petty France Inn, Ice. to join that I have before described, leading into Bris^ 
tol ; 'the noble seat of Badminton, the Duke of Beaufort, is in this direction* 

Gloucester is-a city of very considerable trade, wealthy and improving elegance $ its 
principal buildings are in foar streets, which run from its centre to face the four cardinal 
points from which they are named, as were four ancient gates that were forti^eden* 
trances to the old town. It is a sea poit, hath a very el^ant cathedral, many other 
public buildings of magnificence, and many charitable eitablishments. There is arashioa^ 
able tour to pass the river Severn from, hence, and by way of the villages of Higham, 
Churcham, Huntly, Longhope^and Weston, to Ross, where pleasure boats are provided, 
i>y which genteel passengers are enabled to traverse through the celebrated beauues of the 
riverWye, and return thus to the scenery I have described, aeai Kiagroad, Brlstal, Bath, 
Ice. 8tc,* 



M^V^^WM^i^P«H9k«l«« 



* For other descriptions of this tour and the city of Glottccster, see Pictttiies<|ue Gmit^ 
vol. ii. p. If 14. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE 

WESTERN ROAD FROM HOUNSLOW, STAINES, &c* 

TO THE LAND'S END, CORNWALL, &c, &c. 



Upon a spot of Hounslow Heathy about a stone's throw from the road, on leaving^ 
that village, a small wood monument is shocking)y marked vith a bloody hand and 
knife, and the following inscription : " Buried with a sr^ke through his body here, the 
wicked murderer, John Pretor, who cut the throat of his wife and child, and poisoned 
himself, July 6, 1765/' Looking to the edge of this waste, at a farther journey upon 
it the richly embellished seats of the Agnals and Gostlings partially appear attaching to 
the village of Whitton. Others in this neighbourhood are the Prime's and Lady Petre's^. 
At Belfont are the Ingleheart's and Henderson's ; at a distance, right of these, Sir 
William Gibhons's and the Wood's. Great ingenuity hath been practised upon some 
yew trees in the church yard here; they are fancifully cut into letters, and the date 1704. 
On the left of the road, between Belfont and Staines are the Foxhall's, Bristow's, Ray's, 
Shaw's, Layton's, Barber's, &c. Egham and Staines are both small towns, situated near 
to each other, and near the border of the river Thames. At both are some principal 
inns, and such tradespeople, &c. as are necessary to a populous and genteel neighbour- 
hood. Where a road passes from the first to Windsor, is Runney Mead, on which are 
annual races ; nnd near this spot King John gave his signature to Magna Charta. The 
highlands that appear firom hence suddenly rising from the vale that borders the rivci 
Thames, are those of St. Ann's Hill, Pruin Hill, Cooper's Hill, and Priest Hill ; the sum- 
mits and slopes of these arc much occupied with the residences and improvements of some 
fashionable or wealthy possessor. On St. Ann's Hill are the' tasteful, premises of the 
Hon. C. J. Fox. Others left of Egham are theWyat's, Erving's, Bartholomew's, Burton's, 
Brown's, Sir E. Blackett's, Bennet's, and Scott's. On the right are the Smith's, Toring's, 
Jebb's, Lord Bulkeley, Pococks, Blaithwayt's, Frecmantle's, and Lord Henley's. 
Each of the eminences just named have such celebrity for their rich and extensive 
prospects as continually draws strangers to view them, and none view them without ad- 
miration. When risen to the highest part of the road which ascends from the last 
named town, most of the heights just named, and other lines of the Surry Hills thac 
were previously noticed, seem to unite with other circling distances that are westward, 
and within these the royal domain of Windsor Forest arrests an eager and minute atten- 
tion to its peculiar beauties ; some, most contiguous to the road, are shewn in the an- 
nexed plan ; other beauties are in the deep shades of Urs, and mixed varieties of other 
woods, large sweeps of pasturage, and intervening sheets of water ; added to these, i» 
an interesting assemblage of agricultural improvements, carried on under the laudable 
and patriotic exertions of the Sovereign f . These bright scenes, and many of the suc- 
ceeding stages receive increased lustre from being set ** like diamonds in an Ethiop's 
ear," upon the edge of a vast wild of black heath land. The surface of the waste so 
approached is broken into a variety of forms. Many commodious new roads are made 
to cross it in different directions, from some of which there are fresh views of many new 
countries. Of the dwellings of distinction that are seen through this direction of the 
road are the Round's, at Shrub's Hill ; at Sunning, those of the Street's, Barber's, and 



* Enlarged descriptions of these, and the various ways which intersect the borders of 
the river Thames, will appear in the Appendix to the Imperial Guide, as published, with 
a numerous display of landscape views of the seats so situated, which are contmuuicated 
to the author as a present to the work. 

f The lodge, observatory, and some other ornamental buildings, ^erc erected by the 
Ute Duke of Cumberland. 

G 



Stewart's ; near the twenty-fifth mile stone the Burks' and the l^ccri's jrrc seen on fhef 
left ; at a distancb qn the right are some woodiands> which attach to Swindley Lodge^ 
£arl Sandwich's. The Leicester's U a neat liouse4>o the left ; and on the right of this is 
Ba^shpt Park, the teat of PrUice WlUiam of Gloucester, both of which are near th« 
cntvance of that ti^wn. Great agrtculturak imprwenMnts ha¥# lately made their appear- 
ance in the low lands an4 borders of the vnste hertaftcr passed^ and it excites our regret 
that such vast spaces of thitf description of comitry have been suffered to lie neglected 
and unproductive. A handsome seat of the Harris's appear in the passage from Bagshot 
to Hartford Bridge. At Hartly Row is the next fnii. The seats this way are the Beau^ 
cifffk'a aiMl Miidsuvy'a, The towQ o£ Odihani is distant about 5 niiles» ia the sa^ 
dinctioA^ At this placf was once a ro^al palace sknd castle, famous for the impri-* 
MMfneatef 08v^kia(of Scotlavd. Such were the IbrtilicatiQBS of this place, that 
thineen Bi^ish soAditi* defended themselves a whode fortnight Against the uaupbia of 
Finfice^ who had be«icfe4 it wUh his astey. 

Between Hvtfeid ifidfe and Basingstoke are ihe Mats of the Sloper's, Hawley's, and 
the late Sir I^Aies Tilne^ haag'*, to the right i left is the noble ntiansioa of Hackwood^ 
l^e the Duke of Bokoh*s, n»w Lord Buttm's. Amwell, near this passage, was ait 
a»ci«|it pviory i neap lUstly How waa another, and at Old llasiog, a village near the 
^d uppoeice 10 Hackwood^^ w^s ths noted seat of the laet aaitfcd family. In the 
chiirch here an their sMflwiBeats, particaUrly aa Earl Paukt, who lived to sec 103 per-» 
^oae deece»ded from himi > Mac^is of Wiachcster, who made bis house here (which 
1^ the» de«cribcd the k»sist of any subject's) a garrison for Clwlc> ^- ^n which he eiw 
dured a twtf yeeii siege> bdt beiag t^ken by ticachery, was btirnt to the ground. The 
9«ite still shears iu vast exunt, and soohe icmaiaing walls and out buildings partly dis- 
cover the ^hie» of tlm binidiog. 

9sNsii|fft«kc i« llmated near Che first stieams of the River Lodoo, in a rich com cotm-* 
try ; it hath many factors iM that avticle,^ maltsters, iMealineiiy with other considerable 
tradesmea, iimkcepecs, lie. The church hath scvend aati4|uities worthy of notice. At 
this place was aQpiently an hospkai, fi^adcd so earty as Heiuy lU. Part of it lately 
rcmaified, until it gave phwe te.the ixlore modern buildings* now in ruins^ on the spot. 
There is a choice of two roads> ibout equol distance between Basingstoke aiid Sarum ;. 
that to eke. right hand ^ses through Woithiag, Andover, &c. and i&thc most sbeU 
tesfd; that by the left gas^ce through Stockbric^, and being most ways exposed to 
the vast Wiltthiee dow»% i.< only prefenvd in summer. At Worthily, in the first 
iiamed way, ^e 9«ailii.of the Clark's, Teebury-'s, and Cook's; near the 40 mile stone from 
Vhi^ob^ the Withn's iaoo the right handt ; near the 50 mite stone, hal£a mile on the 
rights $tff Alexander Grawfa} left of the road, at 51 miles, the Bran«tone's ; others are 
the Uol4er^» a^d h»ft0m*u la the. last eawed waiy ai sjiong clear stream of water is secA. 
mnning for soaae niiks ui a rkh line of co^icriTy, and on a pecallel with the road. Th» 
tijlagca of WhiMhwehy. i«av€r9Cockv and Eusfc^Nto-Q, am in the saene track, aUo pLeasaot 
Mats oi the Portal's, suid a modnw maRsio^ of the £iwrl of Poftsaouth. Where the way 
hegine diescendiag to tlh« U>w station, of AedQvecit them is a spacioue view over part of 
^liftbury plasa^andauuh of tlm adjaecnt country lying coniiguons to it, Andover is a>. 
^AtdemlHe iawfket lawn, with sevend wett managed inos> and it n otherwise much 
^niHiijiedi by «nAvig«ble eanal being made to»passfro«iit to the Southampton river. 
The- ehufich iei a iarge» plaM> aweiea^ fabric } and theve are many other venerable marks 
dl the aaakym^ ol this town in the old diallings. Several aetient camps are near \Xp 
9Pd u. Wey-hill, Ihe Pbr^way and Jkkneild-street Roman roads, cross each other. 

At li^avhit Andpjeei^ are the seats of the Thompeoo's and the Gaulter's. Farther on 
ifhe satiie hand is Quarly House, the Cox's ; the same way is seen an Antiquated 
mansion of the Marquis of Winchester, and a neat scat of Sir J. Champney*3. Rich 
prospects of verdant banks and spacious downs at some parts of this stage are stretching 
tq the utmost reach of the eye. The villages of thi9 country are always agreeably situ- 
ated within the most ftuitful bourns that intersect such eminences. Ic is found parti- 
eularly calculated f6r the sport of hunting, and hath therefore many families of fortune 
established in it. Quarley Hill is seen to the right, a few miles before coming to the 
viitage ol WiMop, and. that e^ DaAbuey eppo»ioe> on* the other hand, are marked with vast 
entrenchments. The first ic a British work ; Danbury was a Romany and antwerei^ to is* 
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Ther4y*erWi31«{Xf!ttMd oyer at the village lo naaiody If ctlti^nittd lar ^ tivft. This 
atream also gives its name to two other villages, which belonged at the conquf kt U> tht 
ancient family of that name. Qne of them, Sir John Wallop, in I5IS# fitted MM aevtt 
ral ships, and, with eight hundred men, bunat twenty-one villages in Normandy > in ra» 
venge for the French burning Brighthetmstonc* 

Those subjects are in the purlieus of Hhe vast Salisbury Plain, a country vrhich waa 
formerly described to have been wider than the eye could tee, thinly inhabited* and 
much infested with robbers. They are described to have extended ftom the eatt| into th.# 
heart of Wiltshire, and thence into that of Dorset, and to the sea. NearWinttrflowchurch» 
inrhich appears on a ridge of high lands that lie to the left of Winterslow Hutt, (a public 
house) are some handsome plantations of evergreens, which serve to mark whei« 
Wititerslow House, |L,ord Holland's, was standing so0ie years since. Putton village is 
}n a bourne, lying to the west. JFrom Finsbury fling, an entrenchment fatreaftcr Aksscd^ 
and about four miles from Sarttm,*there is a« extensive view of the country around, mdud- 
fng Qld Sarum Castle, and a gtvat way through the rich valleyy which f utdes the watera 
of the river Avon by the village of Wittterboum to Sarum. On the more southern 
irack, which 1 have described to pass from Basinj^stoke, is jLord I^orchester**. Passing^ 
fhis place, an ornamented gateway directs us from the turnpike to a handsooie house 
of the Terry's ; at Popham Ca*)^* ^ Passed, there is a decent inn for refreshment or 
change of horses. A little way farther is one of the most extensive inland prospects. 
The objects seen from it are towering masses of highlands that rvti through Wiltsbirt, 
through much of the Kcw Forest of .Hampshire, and nearly to the sea coast) next South- 
ampton, they are the largest body of the vplands of this cuMutry. The slopes fr»i« 
these are partly inclosed and partly Woodlatids. Through these the chalky read foV 
many miles rmitates tUe singular appcanince of slips of white tape laid upon them. 
The villages of CranboAtrn and "Sutton are situated within a sheltered bourn here passed ; 
the last hath decent inns, ^t the small boruiigh town of Stock bridge, Sttel practised so 
successfully upon the freemen's wives, by liis known promise of the golden apple. The 
bourn here is graced by a most power^l stream of limpid water that passes for several 
sniles southward to the river Kees. 

Sarum is situated where there is a spaice of lowland of considerable dimensions, 
attaching to the large pleasant river Avon. Camden calls this place the otfTspring of 
Wilton, which last place« in the Saxon's times, was evidently of great conscience, ano 
extremely populous. It is, however, more generally denominated the offspring of the 
ancient SorbiodunuM) or Old Sanim, which was situated on or near a neighboring 
high land, that now bears its name, and at which a few remaining dwellers still retain a 
privilege to elect a member to parliament. According to Malniesbjkiry, the ancient 
city resembled a castle, defended with a wall, and well supplied with every thing but 
water, which was so scarce as to be sold at an extraordinary price. It was ab«uc two 
inilcs in circumference. Kenric took it from the Danes in 553 ; it was burnt by these 
people in 1003 ; it afterwards recovered, and had a cathedral. William the First sum- 
ffioned here all the orders of hia kingdom to swear allegiance to him. In the time of 
flichard the First, the town began to be abandoned ; the inhabitants settling in the val- 
ley, near the conflux of the Avon and the Naddcr, where th^ town of Salisbury or 
Sarum now appears. Bishop Poor kkid the foundation of the present church, which waa 
^nished, at a prodigious expence, in forty years, and it was dedicated in 1258, in ihe 
presence of Henry y|lH. Of this celebrated spired cathedral, the number of windon^a 
arc said to answer to the days in a year, the pillars to the hojiirS, and the doors to the 
twelve months. 

The bishop's palace is a large structure, near tlie church, and near the same premises^ 
enclosed within \ wall, are the resideiKcs of the other principals of the see. It hath a 
inosr spacious market place, an elegant new county hall, and it hath the advantage of a 
stream of clear water in almost every street and lane of the city, and which isaue froto the 
several rivers Kadder, Willy, and Avon. At Claicfidon Park, two miles east from Salis- 
bury, are the remains of two palaces | one built by Henry III. Parliaments weie held 
here, at which the celebrated statutes nainad a^M |C Wtic /nai(£Hi ; h<» was likawise 
' 4| priory^ aod near it is ao ancient saoA. 
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Wilton House, and Longford Castle, the first Earl Pembroke's, tlie latter Earl 
Radnor's, are cqmmonly visited by persons on this tour. Wilton House is re- 
markable for its princely collection of sculpture and painting, and is situated 3 miles 
on the right; the other, a superb antiquity, on the banks of the river Avon, below the 
town. Near this are also seats of the Bath's and Hawkins's. A cross road may be 
taken from hence that will conduct the traveller through a rich bourn, within which arc 
the several villages of Punton, Hunnington, and Comb, again to track the great post 
road which leads from Sarum to Woodyates Inn. Those deep centered bourns and broad 
atreams that to strongly marked the landscape near Salisbury, do not prevail in all this 
latter stage; yet the prospects of lofty downs no way lessen, and like those heretofore 
passed, they are commonly marked with the traces of wars and rural tombs of the an- 
cients. The subjects seen at a distance from these are mostly in Wiltshirci Hampshire, 
and Dorsetshire, with some of the £nglish Channel, Purbeck, and the Isle of Wight. 
Grimsditch so passed is a great fence of earth, attributed to the Belgic Gauls ; and here 
also appears the old Roman road. 

Woodyates Inn is where travelling carriages make change of horses, between Salis- 
bury and Blandford. The Batson's, Vaughan's, Coakcr's, Chain's, Hilyer's, Temple- 
man's, Chapman's, and Simpson's^ are in the first part of this road ; one of Lord Shaf- 
tesbury's, and splendid portions of the once princely mansion of Eastbury House, the 
lilarquis of Buckingham's. Some woods of its park may be seen at a distance to the right. 
Others attach to the old Forest of Cranbury Chace. There was an ancient privilege 
claimed by the common people to hunt deer once a year in this forest. Near to this is a 
seat of hot A Rivers. 

Blandford is situated upon the borders of the river Stour, and has been remarkable for 
Jts suffering from fire, particularly in June 173 1. Latterly it hath risen to much ele- 
gance and splendour, hath good markets for provisions, and nxany families of fashion 
reside in its vicinity. A beautiful small bourn, intersected by the river, is richly deco- 
rated with the mansion and pleasure grounds of the Portman's. Qamory House is 
a remarkable seat in this town. Others near the passage from hence are Lady Mary 
Blair's, the Pavies's, Seymour's, and Baker's. Three miles to the right of Whitchurch 
is Melton Abbey, a seat of Lord Dorchester'js. Near this village is a house of the 
Pley dell's, and at the village of Melbourn >they have another seat. Dewlish, on the 
right of the ro^d, is a handsome seat of the Mitchel's ; others this way are the Gauding's, 
and the Bingham's. . 

A remarkable prospect opens from Dsewlish Hill, (which is passed about this spot) 
from the coast to the Isle of Purbeck. On the right, a^multiplicily of highlands, appa- 
rently almost boundless, crowd on the sight. At their extremity, towards the south, 
the view finishes by a regular line of uplands, called Ridgway. Over these high grounds 
a convenient passage for horsemen might be made, from the village of Piddleton iii a 
more direct line to Weymouth than the post road. The amateurs of maritime views will 
bere also experience a high gratification. - 

•At Piddletown is a neat seat of the Cunningham's, one of the Gibbons's, and another 
of the Parsons's. On the left, before entering Dorchester, is the hands6me scat of the 
Pitt's, and beneath this, attaching to the borders of the river Fromc, arc O'Brien's, 
■ England's, and Floyer's. iDorchester is a very neat and populous town, and is supposed 
to occupy the exact scite of the Roman station Durnovatia. It was also a considerable 
place in the time of the Saxons and Danes. Its situation partly covers a rising bank, 
which looks over the river and great part of the adjacent country. It hath three churches'; 
))ad once a castle, and a Franciscan priory. There is a new county hall, county gaol, and 
barracks for the military, considerable markets for corn, and extensive trade in malting 
and blowing ; the fame of its beer is well known. Stupendous military works of its first 
sett'lers abound in its vicinity. Poundbury camp is the first in order of those on a hill neaf 
the town, at another short distance from it is the remains of a Roman amphitheatre. This 
was of an oval form ; on the top was a terrace and parapet, with three ways leading up to 
them-. The area was a concave, about an acre in breadth; the shortest diameter 140 
feet,, the longest 220, and contained at an elecrion, in 1705, 10,000 people. At a little 
farther distance from the town was Maiden Castle,, another Roman camp^ one of the 
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Urgest and most complete in the island : it was fortified with a trcbje ditch and rampfrt. 
The fonncr has a very deep foss and.high bank ; it was also oval, and had two entrance! 
defended by the capping over each other. The west part, facing the praetoriura, has beei^ 
assigned to the foot, and might hold 18000 men. Behind the Praerorium was the east 
part, for horses and carriages, and the other spaces between both for the officers. The 
downs of this neighboMrhood are productive and healthy, and arc most used for the 
breed and feed of sheep ; of these, the immense number 170,000 arc reckoned to have 
been kept within the distance of 8 miles from the town.' 

Looking ffom Ridgeway Hill hereafter passed, long wings of them on each hand seem 
folding toward the sea ; within these, is a greater extent uf fertilized lands than hav^ 
been lately foand in one view. Small ran|ts of hoqses appear from hence to intersect the 
centre of this, and by these the road, like a white line, directs the eye to that edge of 
the sea where Weymouth and Melcomb Regis are situated. 

There is a way more immediately upon the sea coast to Weymouth ; and by a few 
miles addition to this journey, the travellers can explore a more numerous and engaging 
succession of interesting views than the inland roads of the island any where exhibit. The 
Jjeginning of this track is to pass from the post road I have before described, near Wood- 
yates Inn. The first object to be found on it is Badbury^ or High Camp, the Vindo- 
gladia of Antoninus, a summer station of the Romans and Saxons, and it was also the 
camp of Edward the First. This spot affords a wonderful prospect, possessing all that 
i described from the highlands between Salisbury and Woodyates, an^ a more pcjfect 
command of the sea and the shores that are thus approached than hath been yet viewed* 
Spilsbury Ring may be visited from hence, which was another Roman or Saxon camp. 
The seats near this part of the passage are Crickhill House, Ringston Hall, the Banks's, 
once the residence of the first Duke of Ormond, and the Grosvcnor's. Near the latter 
an inscription testifies that in the year 1686, a set of patriotic persons of this place con- 
certed the plan of the revolution with King William. • . j t^ 

The wealthy and populous town of Pool may be also thus yisited. From thence 
the most inviting thoroughfare to Weymouth is by Wareham, Corffe Castle, Nine 
Ban^ow Down, Lulworch Castle, and Cove, Adhclm«tea,d, Kcmmeridge, &c. &c. 
throughout all of which passage there is not only the most interesting prospects of rural 
and soft scenes of nature, usefully and tastefully improved, but it comprehends a lony 
succession of her immense and most stupendous works. Wareham and Corfe Castle 
^re remarkable for their fortifications and historic records.^ Nine Barrow Down is 64* 
feet above the sea, affording prospects of th« Channel, Bay of Sandwich, and much of the 
variety of views I have before noticed. Lulworth Castle and Cove, the other remark- 
^ble subject that are here passed, are in the common rides from Weymouth, and are fully 
described' in the Booksellers' GUIDE for that place. In the heights that are passed 
in the latter portions of this way towards Weymouth, the best v.ews are from Ridgeway 
befol* named,' and include Portland I Hand, the Bay, and complete prospects of Wey- 
mouth: Hence there are many pleasing and gradual descents to the bottom of it, which 
border the sea: The sides of the shore so approached are computed to retreat over a mar- 
gin of sand 300 f<iet from highwater mark, and these being firm in their tcxtuie and 
level in their surface, the passenger may be guided by them for some miles '"to^^y- 
mouth. In this passagi the declining ferrilized lands 1 described near Dorchester ap^ar 
from hence, levelling by a variety of pleasant brows and slopes, «^^»^^/7°"""S ^^^S" 
way as a circular fencJ of full 14 miles in length, completely guards them from the 
north. The frith, or bay of waters, which attaches to these views, ^"^"^^^"Jjy- 
mouth a port, appears at the same time as ?o^^'^]^\j ^^1^6,^ from t^t oct^n^^^ 
white elites of Purbeck, and Portland Islands. Thus '^' f'^^f^^'^^'^J^,^^^ 
pleasant, and salubrious fract, near the town of Weymouth, for its vtJ>to« 10 take ex- 
ercise on land, and tranquil ways are on the water for those who may admire aquatic 
excursions. The eminences most inviting to them withm the above circle re ttoe of 
Bincomb, Sutton, and Osmington, the4ess laborious ways will be found byj^e villa^. 
Which giie name to those hills, and those cf Radipole, Broadway, and Upway. The 
water /artles are mostly made for visits to Lulworth Cove, and the va„ous diversity of 
rock sceneiy, whieh ornament the adjoining coast, Portland Island, &c. 
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|lesi<1tt the acea«tomed promenade on the Esplanade tiKl firm nnds of the tea vhkh 
skirt it, one of much pleasure is reached by wwf of the bridge and Meicomb Regi$, 
thence to range a mile of irregular paths to some prominences that point asifie the har« 
fcour. The ^vourite stations on this route are known by the na|ne« of Nose Pointy 
jBingecliflfs^ and the ]Look-oot. From thb are perfect views of Portland Islfmd, the vast 
line of perpendicular cliflTs that edge the bayeast<vard, and many subjects that I described 
in my coast way hither. The more inland prospect appears from hence principally oc- 
cupied with Ridgeway, in more regular onkr thah heretofore seat. Passing by 
these within a Tittle length to the walk, the ruins of Weymouth or Saf^jslvot 
Castle, which was built by Henry the Eighth. Another pleasant walk is made from 
Meicomb over an eminence which is north of the above, by a sear of the Buxton'S| 
%o the village of Wyke. From this the views are fo^iid to lengthen over a vast, line 
of the shore toward Lyme Regis, and many high points of land that appear stretching 
out of the mure western coasts of Devonshire. Airived thus at the small village 
of Wyke, the traveller finds a plain and easy passage to tlte various curiosities of Port* 
land Island. ' 

This island is described to have greatly suflfercd from the encroachments of the 
panes and Saxons. At the terinination of their hostilities it becafne part of the posses^ 
sion of the Bi&hop of Winchester. It is in many parts highly decorated With lai^ rock 
scenery, and hath many interesting reipatns of ancient art. Of the latter was a castlCy 
founded by Henry VIII. to defend the entrance to Weymouth hariwur. Chestltoa is its 
principal village. The prospects from the highest parts of this island are immense, 
extending from east to west through a circuitous line of coast near 50 leagues. The 
town of Weymouth, like that of Meicomb Regis, is situated at the mouth df the small 
fiver Wey, the channel of which is their only separatiop. They however once bpaste4 
distinct privileges, and rivalled each other, until for the comnaon interest of both, they 
were united by act of parliament. It hath a considerable coasting trade, much commerce 
with the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, and the French coast« As the nei|;hbo4|rhood of 
this town was found to produce the best situations iror agpeeable and healthful exercises, 
and had such a convenient shore of evet} sands for the use of sea bathers, it was suud 
marked for a fashionable summer's retreat ; and our most gracious sovereign having 
lor so many seasons honoured it with his residence, it boasts a grandeur hardly Co be 
equalled *. 

The first part of my coastward ways that are westward of Weymouth passes near to the 
village of Checkerell, before described, to Portisham, Abbotsbury, and from'thence to 
pass to the post road at Bridport. Abbotsbury is famous for its vast abbey, ^cst founded 
by Orcus, steward of the household of King Canute. Part of its gates and' other out- 
buildings, with some of the conventical church may be still found. An ancient forti&- 
eation was near it. The land and sea mark of St. Catherine's Chapel is considered a c urin- 
ous remnant ot antiquity. A slhurt way faitber on this coast is a small seat c^ the Earl 
of Ikhester's. The swannery here is a remarkable curiosity ; it is said this swannery 
once consisted of 7000 birds, natives of the spot ; they have been latej[y reckoned at 
>ooo. Passing from these subjects, a convenient road leads again to the post road be- 
tween Dorchester and Bridport. Another mure direct way to the latter tract is found by 
passing immediately from Wey mo\ith to the pleasant village of Up way, MartinstoBe, and 



^ It may be useful to observe that the visitors of Weymouth who may engage for 
excursions to the more distant curiosities of Dorchester recently described, wiU find it par- 
ticularly interesting to prolong their ride from thence to Cerne Down and Revels Hill. 
Both of these ere in the licginning of the direct way from Dbichcster to Sherborne, 
whence is a complete view over the western levels of the country, and that of Somer- 
eetshire, the Bristol Channel, and other similar views,' to those at Lambert's Castle, to 
which the reader will be directed in my Gufde from hence to Bridport. 

Directimis to the more minute subjects of curiosity about Weymouth^ custoifis of the 
place, with othec useful iAfomMtioHi is provided at the different JibrarJes. 



Stec|i1e«toirri to5l^inttrbdnte,#h^rt tK<y again meet the gnsit post tmJS, iSbme het^hhiMt 
passed at the beginning of the fftage, where 4re fDod prospects of the Isle of Portland^ the 
sea coast, and a sight of Dorchester. Downs and bourns, to a considerable extent, suc« 
cced; and there are seven! druididil monviBefttt ,t«icb as hare been bdbrt described, at- 
tract the attention near Winiierboiiro Abbef , in the btscr way to Bfidport. At Upwaf ac« 
seats of the EstrH^c's, Wdd's, and Gould's. 

l^ssing Langbury H»tt thtit is another pleasing variety of high smooth ridges, arid a# 
the road ingenNHisly winds its way on the brows and breasts of those, a oiuntry is viewed 
that exhibits many grotes(|iie and delightful vales^ In the village of Upwaiy, passed 
this way, aie the scats of the Estridge's, Weld's, iw^ Gould's. Kear the difcct passage 
from Dofchesler lothisptacc arc scats of the dhurchiirs. Darner's, Bvown^s, Sydling's^ 
and SirT. Sfliith'^s, Bisft. ~ Amidst those pdrt» of the undulating Tallies above noticed^ 
which are first viewed isk the passage from Langiury Hutt, aoe the Mitchei's and Rich-^ 
ardSoff's. Near the enCfance to Bvidpoft, am the tell is a neat lutose of the 3Heri#*s» 
Other seats in the victmcy of the town arc the Fowler's, Fawcett's, Beadscomb's, a(Hl 
Difem's. Imniense hills bianch scvenk ^^% aside those kowhmcb, or shoot from them, 
mto immense shapes and outlines thai fill the distances. The most reitiarkable are 
called Filsini, Lewsun, Sbdidbwiiy and Lambert*5 Castle ttitis, Isc. From some of these 
cievaeions in fovonraMc weather are the osoaf diversified giatHying stations, whence 
(he >stutti»h«d spectator views both sea*, and h»th a ^nt ^ospcet of some of the borders 
ofWaks^. 

Bridjpoit is akuaCed upon the river Brk. It ims a chief town of the Saxons, who had 
» mint here: it is nearly in the ferns of a cm«, spacious, and well buik, containing a» 
many mhaMtants of fortune and fashion at arc in any town of its size in the west of Eng*-" 
land. This distinctieis hntb been partly ao^««d by their spirited excrtioiis in the manu- 
foctory of twine, cordage, nets, Isc. and in the spimtiof and weaving of flax. In the 
reign of Henry TIH. cerdbge was here provided lor the whole English navy. This tade 
stilt ftoufishes in an important degree. A priory was at St. John's, the east end of the 
town ; at the west WM air hospital. The key or harbour for vessels is about a mile 
from the town. On Che point of a hill wMch is conspicuoiM on the left of the way from 
hence (GilKncup> are the apparatus for one of the stations ap^iorntcd ac proper distance* 
throughout all this coast, for communicating intelligence by signals to the naval eom> 
mandersof the several ports. At Charmouth the Danes are represented to have twice 
landed, and both times to have defeated the English ; one in S3 3, and in 840 ; and here 
Charles II. had a narrow escape in his attempt to pass to France, after the battle of 
Worcester. It is also near the coast, and, like Lyme Regis i*^, it hath much Resort in sum- 
mer by such as Wdir the ca far bothiiig^ Tlie civet Cbae emprics. itself into the sea, a 
short way from the town. The cUffs hereabouts abound with the skeletons of fi(h and 
other amaalt in ftfisailsfette^ which wb.odhetcuriMSs preductions of the kind aie col- 
lected and preserved by a native of the place, for tlK accommodation of the curious. 
The handsome scat seen to the left q£ this, is Dkcw's. 

Axminster is situated near the river Axe, the borders of which are here seen to ex- 
pnnd to a. gnat hmndtb of ricUy vasiegaicd aiopea andi vntlies, and many families ol 
feshion and cenMqnence ha»e taken op their, sesidence theaeoa ; oi these ate the MtU 
fatd's, Tn«ker%awi Duke's^ The charch is a Inrge plain ssructHrs,^and is femous for 
some Gothic tombs,. taicktacanBrnemosattceitaisB sRibk Danes slaia in battle. A min- 
ster wa« elected here by Arhelstait ; it hnth sonar trade m cacptt weaving, and some ^ea* 
teel dweUangs. 

Hooiion b mostiy one street,. bmad, welfc builii,, and paved; the pariah church iicstt 
Qpon the breast of a hill,, hall a nuLe from the town,, in which thcar ie »neat modem 
chapel erected in 1 743:. it has a. good (^asity school,, and an hospiial for four lepers, wan 
fiounded by one Chard^ an abbot, which ia now converted to. the um of the poor. The 
list of its members a£ paaliaaient began in the neign of £dward L Here was the first 
serge manufactory in all the county, but it hath latterly given more employment to the 



* For account of Lyme^ sec coast way thiough the Western boideo of Devonshiic 
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■MDttfacturers of lacc. A dreadful fire happened in this towtf on the i^th of JuTf ^ 
1747, by which three parts of it were reduced to ashes, and the damage was computed 
at 43,000/.! 

Whilst journeying from the town of Honiton, the river Otter is observed gracefully 
intersecting the valley near the road, whence are also seen the scats of the Flood's, 
Watts's, Cook'sy Drew's, Bridge's, Simcoe's, and Lord Graves's. At the small town of 
Ottcry St. Mary, that appears on the left, there are several vesjtiges of antiquity, parti- 
cularly in its church, a bouse inhabited by the celebrated but unfortunate Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the convention room of Oliver Cromwell. At the beginning of the up- 
lands thai bear the road out of view of the river Otter, is Escot House, Sir John Kenna- 
way's. This was lately the estate of Sir George Young, Bart, who expended great 
^ums in the laudable but unsuccessful attempt to establish a woollen manufactory in his 
neighbourhood. The summits of the heights near Rockbere that is next passed, deve- 
lope another of those extensive tracts of distant country that so often characterize and 
give celebrity to the landscapes in this part of the country. Among other many coloured 
mountains the broad blue ridges of Dartmoor particularly display themselves from this 
»pot. 

Those who are journeying to Seaton or Sidmouth, and would prefer this inland road to 
the one that I have to describe, as adjoining the sea coast, will find a cross way leading 
by the river Ase ; and a short way from this is one that crosses to the handsome seat of 
Sir William Delapule, Bart. In this direction may be also visited the ruins of Cal- 
comb Castle, and Colycomb Church (remarkable for its neat architecture) another 
also passes from the town of Honiton, by Sidford, to Sidmouth. On the first part of 
this route the road is elevated^unto the summit of the broad smooth hill, where is another 
most commanding prospect, shewing much of the interior of Devonshire. The coast 
hitherto overlooked, whilst some of the eminences lately passed, acquire much addi- 
tional grandeur from this view of them. At other parts, this road traverses with the 
river Sid throughout a close umbrageous valley. And other grassy summits, terrace 
like, partially range along the whole to the edge of the sea, where Sidmouth is situated. 

Most of the latter part of the post road from Roc h here just named, to Exeter, is an 
even and thickly enclosed country. The principal seats near it are Sir John Duntze's, 
Kichuls's, Scotford's, and Bevis's. 



COAST WAY FROM LYME REGIS, 
THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH COAST OF DORSETSHIRE. 



Lyme regis is only a pleasant walk from the village of Charmouth, that I have just 
now described. Its situation is within what the mariners call the Bite of the great Western 
Bay, and thus it aiBFords the inhabitants a vast prospect upon the immense headlands, 
and vast screens of rock scenery that hem its circle ^, The parts of the town nearest the 
sea are crowded, but the residence of the fashionable inhabitants and visitors have most 
delightful situations upon the small ridges that border it, and overlook the water. The 
Gobb, or pier, which forms the harbour for vessels here is considered one of the most Im- 
mense of the kind in the kihgdom. According to early accounts, the harbour here being 
neither creek, bay, nor river, vast rocks were weighed "With empty casks from the bottom 
of the sea. Thus, in times immemorial, the harbour was. 6rst formed ; it hath often 
been enlarged, and there hath lately been expended upon it the immense sum of 10,000/. 

# This is terminated by the Berry Head^ near Plymouth^ on one hand^ and the island 
of Portland on the other. . 
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Attaching to the town westward if the tasteful premises of the Load's, and passing tbat 
Is Colonel Williams's ; another, near the borders of the river Axe, is the Hail's, near to 
the inconsiderable village of Axmouth. That river may be ferried direct to Seaton, ano« 
ther place of considerable resort in summer for the convenience of bathing; and much 
good building hath been lately added to it« This place, as well as Axmouth and Sid- 
mouth, hereafter passed, are all said to have been good sea-ports until the harbour became 
chvaked with sand. It is well worthy the stranger's labour if he walk hence by the 
edge of the cli6fs that lie westward of this village, and thus obtain views of a succession 
of the noblest rock scenery on this part of the coast. 

The village of Beer is only of small consideration, being mostly inhabited by poor 
Ashermen, whose dcpendance is in serving with Ash the inland towns of this county. 
The country which is passed between this and Sidmouth (especially if some other small 
deviations are made from the direct way) will be found greatly interesting to the eye; for 
besides the remarkable rocky scenery that is next to the sea, there afe numberless vast 
dents and chasms marking the nearer hills : and there is such a pleasing variation in the 
dress and colouring of others that are more distant, as are always approved or pleasing in 
good landscapes. Another such alteration from the direct track of the road as I described 
in the inland way, near Axmouth| will also take the traveller to Shute House^ Coly- 
comb, ice, 

Sidmouth hath nearly the same distinction as Lime Regis for the resort of gay and 
fashionable company. It hath complete accommodation for the sea bachers, and the 
amusements of balls, assemblies^ public promonades, &c. At this place Was formerly 
an alien priory* 

At the village of Ottorton, so passed, are traces of the ancient mansion of Jakes's^ 
and here was once a priory of black monks. The estate is now Lord Rolle'S) whp has 
a Mat a short way on the right from it. 

Exmouth was known to the Roman )^ and was once defended with a castle. It is the, 
most considerable resort of company on this coast. Many of the principal lodging 
bouses, libraries, &c. &c. are inconveniently situated among the early mean buildings of 
tlie place ; but there is a handsome line of fashionable houses lately erected upon a distant 
eminence that faces the sea, and other small ranges skirt the river, that have pleasant and 
agreeable appearances. Upon a smooth terrace, so facing the sra, is the common promenade 
of the company, and it affords them at the sanie time very extensive coast and sea views. 
The broad smooth surface of the great river Ex, the grand old mansion of Powderhao^ 
Castle, and its extensive plantations, are subjects that salute the eye with most force 
from hence. Among other attractions, are the dwellings and rich improvements of Earl Lis* 
bourne, and the Rev. Mr. Swcte's ; above all^ the vast heights of Dartmoore spread their 
aerial tints iii many a line of beauty. 

EXETER, a city, and the principal in this (;ounty, it is also the see of a bishop, which 
was translated to this place from Crediton, by Edward the Confessor, and takes its name 
from the river Ex. It was called Isca, by Ptolomy, Isca Dunmoniorum, by Anto* 
ivine, in his Itinerary j and Monkton, from the multitude of monks that formerly resided 
there. The town, which is situate on a rising ground, together with its suburbs, is two 
miles in circumference ; it has six gates and four principal streets, which all meet in the 
center of the city, commonly though corruptly called Carfox, for (luartre voyi, that *9 
to say, four ways, and divide the whole into four quarters. 

There are twenty churches in the city and s.uburbs, exclusive of chapels and dissenring 
meetings. The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Peter, is a very curious magnificent 
gothic structure, vauhed throughout, 350 feet in length, and 75 in breadth; notwith- 
standing it was 400 years in building, before it was entirely finished, it looks as uni- 
form as if it had been the work of one man only, and is a proof our ancestors knew as 
well how to design and execute as the modems. 

This city hath had divers charters granted or confirmed by most of our monarchs, 
many of whom have honoured it with their presence. It was made a mayor town in 
the reign of King John, and a county of itself by King Henry V III. who made it their 
residence, as did afterwards the Earis and Dukes of Cornwall, to whom it has appertained 
ever since. The castle is at present greatly decayed, a part of it is however still re^erved^ 
for the assize^, quarter sessions, and county courts, together with a chapel. Here is 4 
pleasant prospect from an elevated terrace walk, with a dQuUc row of elms. Upwards 
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of forty years JIgo the Inhabitants, by the aid of an Aft of Parliament,* perfected a work 
they had begun no less than loo years before, and cut through some dams, and by con- 
trivance of sluices and gates, vessels of 500 tons burthen can now come up to their 
key. It is governed by a mayor, twenty-four aldermen, and a recorder. It had anciently 
a mint ; and in the reign of William III. many pieces of silver were coined, which may- 
be knoVn by the letter £ under the king's bust. 

The bridge which runs ove^^the river Ex is of great length. The city is wefl supplied 
with water, brought from parts adjacent in pipes, to several conduits, one whereof was 
erected by William I>uke, mayor of the city, in the reign of Henry IV. 

The beginning of the passage from Exeter to Topsham, Newton Bushel, and Totness, 
will be found uncommonly agreeable to the traveller, who delights to look on extensive 
distant ways ; through several miles so passed it tracks a succession of ridge lands 
.which line the west borders of the vale of Ex. Next to these it traverses some 
summits that join to Dartmoor one way, and another way connect themselves to 
those I lately viewed and noticed at fixmouth. Looking back from these summits, 
the farther borders of this river are completely overlooked, as also the towns of Tcfpsham 
and Exmouth, the village of Lym&tone, the improved premises of Lord Heathfield's, 
Sir A. Hamilton's the Baring's, kcjkc. From some other prdmJnent spots, much space 
of the sea also opens to the prospect, and many picturesque improvements that escaped 
the eye in the former views of Lord Lisbourne's, Lord Courtney's, and the Rev Mr. 
iwete's. At other parts, attaching to this road, are Hall Down House, the Palk's, the 
Parker's, Cox's, Cook's, Tcm pier's, and the striking object of Castle Laurence, erected 
in honour of General Laurence. At Chudleigh, there are some considerable manufac* 
lories of cloth, good inns, and several houses of fashion. Here was anciently a seat of a 
Bishop of Exeter, and it gives title of Baron to the noble family of Clifford. High Tor- 
rocks, seen in this passage, appertain to the forest of Dartmoor ; these arc vast protube- 
rances of stone that issue from some pointed prominences of Dartmoor, are -used as sea 
marks to mariners, and are amusing and sometimes useful objects to those that travel 
the vast wilds near them. This moor is estimated at 20 miles in length, and includes 
100,000 acres. In some of this space is good pasturjige for cattle j rich mines arc in 
Some others of it, and it gives birth to the several rivers Tavey, Plym, Dart, Lyd, and the 
Oke, by which its springs are directed for both channels. 

The seats attacbing to the road from Chudleigh, are the handsome premises of Lord 
Clifford, the Templcr's, and Knolc's. 

, Newton Bushel is a populous mftrket town, and remarkable fdr providing sailon for 
the Greenland and other fishing vessels that use the neighbouring ports. 

At leaving Exeter a bye road passes the noble premises of Powderham Castle, Star 
Cross, ice. to the sea; another also passes from Halldown Hill near the 17B mile 
itone, that is the direct way from Exeter to Teignmouth on the same coast. A 
ti^ay may be also made by continuing along the banks of the Teign river from Newton 
Bushel to the last part of the passage which paS«es Ford or Fcord Abbey, another seat 
of the ancient family of Courtney. Other seats in the vicinity of this arc the Ray's and 
Sir Thomas Carew's. The way from Newton Bushel to Totness is often uneven and 
obscured by the multitudes of small hills that every way over run this country ; but at a 
height, called Broad Ridge, and some others that are adjacent to the road, the traveller 
may be indulged by some most gratifying views of the distant country. Seats in this 
latter passage are the Baker's, and the Duke of Somerset's. 

Totness is the most ancient borough in this county, a wealthy and fashionable place, 
and hath very considerable manufactories in the woollen trade. It hath had many alter* 
ations from the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, was formeriy walled io, and had 
four gates, had also a strong cnstle, raised upon an immense natural or artificial mound ; 
of these last works, something is still visible, and the famous foss-way which ran 
through the kingdom from them is still to be traced. Abundance of salmon and salmon- 
peel are taken from the river Dart it this place, and it is otherwise very plentifully served 
with all kinds of provisions ; it had once a priory, and sent members to Parliament so 
eariy as Edward I. At the first part of the passage from hence a vast circle of the dis- 
tant heights of Daitmoor and other eminences sometimes draw the attention. At another 
part, weare called to observe the rapid streams of the river just named, amusingly courseing 
through some plains beneath them. Others of the lands this way are embellished with fas- 
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hionakle dwellings, the most considerable of these 9re the Adams's, Gary's. Lear's^ 
Palk's, and Vowel's. 

Quring a short :est for the change of horses at the inns of Ivey Bridge next passed, 
the striking rock scenery, cataracts, &c. that are on the river Erme will amuse the travel- 
ler. The principal seats next passed arc Shepherd^s, Woolicombe's, Sir F. Roger's, 
Trcby'a, and coming near Plyropton^ the road passes some ornamental buildings, on the 
left, which mark the bounds of the handsome demesnes qf Lord Borringdon. Plympton 
was made a borough in the reign of Edward III. and there are ruins of a castle near 
the road, which was the seat of an earl of Devon. The town hath considerable popu- 
lation, some manufactories, and hath good public buildings. Other seats approached 
in the latter part of the way to Plymouth, are the Archer's, Clark's, and Culmc'a. 
Approacliing to the tQWQ, its principal public buildings hastily open to the eye, and 
many other busy scenes of art and nature as suddenly rush upon it. /^t one view the 
fiver Plym is stretching to its embraces, with the floods of the Tamar. These are edged 
and spotted with woods., with small bays of water, beds of sand, islands, rocks, and 
fortifications, amidst which the ships and boats of all sizes appear resting on the 
eccne, or artfully measuring the intricate ways which intersect it ; in other views the 
scene is less variegated, and less broken, woods, lawns, and dimpled vales, serenely 
rest oQ this, and it is much occupied with the tasteful and calm retirements of- the weal* 
thy natives pf Plymouth, superannuated officers, &c. &c. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE 

COAST WAY FROM EXETER, 

TRROUGH 

DAWUSH, TEIGNMOUTff, BRIXHAM, DARTMOUTH, ^c. TO PLYMOUTH. 



Passing tbe rUer Ex by a convenient ferry across Exmouth, some subjects I noticed 
near Exeter, are again looked upon. There is afterwards a constant succession of large > 
elevations, big channels, and sunken plains. Thus the roads are sometimes irksome 
to travellers with carriages, but the horseman and foot passenger makes his way over 
them with eas^e, aad from some of his stations, all the mountain scenery which I de- 
scribed in the inward ways of the county, agreeably greet the eye in many a handsome 
form and much new dress ; the less aspiring hills that edge the coast, in this passage 
upon it have often agreeable shapes, and smooth coverings of green herbage, but their 
terminations next the sea are sudden and terrible, and being fantastically lacerated with 
age, the lashings of the waves, or other unaccountable causes, they produce all the forms 
an enthusiastic admirer of such works can iuggest, where the countless vales which 
divide them have their termination } and beneath some of these cliffs there is a broad 
beach of firm smooth sand, and near such a situation is the village of Dawltsh and 
the town of Teignmouth. The several roads that lead to these and others of this 
coast are remarkable for their luxuriant fences, richly shaded with the over-hanging 
branches of the fruit orchards, and thus the numercms visitors find the most convenient 
retirements for their amusing and wholesome exercises. At Dawlish was an antient 
-seat of the Bishop of Exeter. Teignmouth is a place of confiderable size, and having 
like Exmouth a close island bay, is greatly used by coal vessels that import that 
article from Wales for the use of the inhabitants of the country near it ; it hath also 
a considerable export trade. 

Torbay is computed at 12 miles iacircuit* The Prince of Orange, afterwards King 
William Illd. landed here ; and here it is said the Emperor Vespasian landed, when be 
came against Arviragus, King of Britain. This placid bay is guarded with immense 
ridges of pointed head-land rocks, whose tremendous aspect over look the sea, and 
■iMScbuig theif steney arms to the wide aaarine ways, presents at once protection and 
defence, its inward.borders are otherways lined with numerous gun batteries that guard 
the varipus Ycsseto; which choice or ncccsitrf may impel into her roads. 
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Brixbam is a respectable fisbing town> and employs several vessels in tbat and otbcr 
branches of the coasting trade. Laymen Well in this neighbourhood, is a curiosity that 
demands the attention of the most inquisitive naturalist, and is bdsides a phenomenon 
so extraordinary in its nature, as to ebb and flow hourly. 

Dartmouth is a place of very considerable consequence, situated where the river 
Dart enters the sea. Its trade is so considerable in the fisheries of this coast, an*d for 
foreign mcrchand ze, that (ratify to 4000 hands are lately computed to have been employ- 
ed in it. The entrance to the harbour is deep and narrow, and is high walled, with 
•high perpendicular rocks ; without these, near the entrance, is a srrong fort; opposite the 
town is the bason of sufficient depth and breadth for 500 sail of vessels to ride in perfect 
safety. 

One of its churches is singularly situated on a hill above the town, tfee tower of which 
•ixty*nine feet in height, serves as a sea mark. In the r^ign of Richard the 1st, this 
town was burnt by the French ; in the civil wars it was besieged and taken by General 
Fairfax } in the .year 1704, Monsieur Chastel, a French Captain who had burnt Ply- 
mouth, made a descent here, but was made a prisoner by the bravery of the natives. 
The first springs of the river Dart are about 10 miles above the town, within the forest 
of Dartmoor; through the part of this river which reaches from Ashburton toTotness, it 
"hath, like the neighbouring streams of Teign and Ex, a mazey shaded passage amidst a 
countless suctcssion of little hills of every character ; at Totness, where it beconies 
navigable, its border grows sometimes mure spacious, and is here and tljere ornamented 
with red-sand or limestone rock, like some of the most beautiful parts of the rivers 
Wye and Usk, in Monmouthshire, &c. and it is at other places like them thickly deck- 
ed with fruit orchards, grassey meads, and strong enclosures of arable lands. As this 
river approaches Dartmouth, and where it lapses to yie sea, the higher lands raise and 
expand its scenery, finally to close in the best characters that 1 have hitherto sketched 
of the extreme sea coast. * In the direct way from Dartmouth into the line of the inland 
post road to Plymouth, is other interesting rock scenery, with good accompaniments to 
them, and those who have travelled through the more western parts of South Wales, 
urill soon perceive the resemblance this bears to it ; at Geary Bridge where its charac- 
ter is most striking, my memory was immediately possessed with the images that were 
impressed upon my mind when I traversed the courses of the rivers Gwayn, Tivey^ 
and Ayron, which influx from the Welch borders to Cardigan Bay.* The villages in 
this direction to Plymouth, are Morleigh, Modburyy and Ugborough one way, ano- 
ther is by Yealmpron and Brixton, the first joins the great post road which I have be<^ 
fore passed atlvey Bridge, the latter at Plympton F.arl. 

Plymouth is situated between the rivers Plym and Tamer just before their influx into 
the British Channel, it hath latterly ri^en from a mere fishing town, to become the 
largest in the county, and uniting with what is called Plymouth Dock, form together 
one of the principal naval magazines in the kingdom. Its harbours arc of sufficient mag** 
nitude to contain 1000 sail of ships; its principal bays are those of Hamoaie and Cat- 
water, each of which, with the towns annexed, arc every way fortified with innumer- 
able bastians, forts, and batteries, of such artful contrivance and immense labour, as 
seem to warrant their security against any hostile power of the world. In war time many 
outward bound convoys rendezvous here, and homeward bound ships also put in for 
pilots to conduct them through the channel. The town of Plymouth is divided into four 
parts, which, till they had a mayor, were governed by as many captains ; it is well sup- 
plied with fresh water, which was brought hither a distance of 7 miles, at the cxpence 
of Sir IPrancis Drake, who was born here. In the reign of Edward the Illd. the town 
was burnt by the French, again in Henry IV. 600 houses were burnt by the same enemy. 
During the civil w^rs, this place adheied to the parliament. At the Restoration Charles 
the ^d. built a fort between the sea and the towii, as well to defend the port as to awe 
the inhabitants. 1 his is a curiosity to strangers, and by a visit here, he obtains compre- 
hensive prospects of its immense harbour, St. Nicholas's Island, the grand entrance tu 
Plymouth Sound, Mount Edgecumbe, and a most extensive and variegated circle of distant 
shores and inland countries. It had formerly a priory, hath two handsome churches, 
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«od many meetings of dissenters. Between Plymouth asd Dock is Stoke^ commoftlj 
called Stone-House, at which arc most noble military hospitals and baxvagks for the 
marines. Plymouth Dock is named after its wet and dry docks, which were planned 
in the reign of William the illd. and near here are the gun-wharfS| sail-wharfS| large 
store^houses and dwellings of the difierent officers of goveroment, barracks^ &c. &c. 



CONIINUATION OF THE 

WESTERN ROAD FROM PLYMOUTH TO TRURO, 

AND A 

COAST WAY THITHER BY EAST AND WEST LOOE, Sfc 
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Passing the Tamar to Cornwall, by what is called Crimble Passage, the beautiful 
seat of Mount Edgccumbe, the property of the Earl so called, appears on the left, and 
on the heights above is Maker Tower, which is used as a signal station, and by run* 
ning poles from its summit hung with different numbers of balls, or by hoisting colour- 
ed dags, communications are made to ihe Port Admiral. From these heights are other 
interesting coast views, with the noted rocks of Ram head and Edistone Light-house. 
This latter subject is constructed upon a firm body of solid rock, to the height of 80 
feet above its base. The tides of the river Tamar that were just now left for these ob- 
servations, appear from this view to form an immense lake, where in time of war are 
the moorings of numberless guard-ships, prison-ships, 8cc. and in peace many of ths 
navy of England are laid up in ordinary. This river hath its rise oo a mountain called 
Shorston Moor. The first springs of the river Terrage arise almost fi'om the same spot, 
and taking a northern track, empties itself into the Bristol channel. The first passeth 
thence with slow and easy pace, and for 40 miles forms the boundary of Cornwall 
and Devon. The courses of the latter are particularly rapid, hence arises the vulgar 
observation, that " Terrage runs away while Tamer lies a sleep." The town of Saltash 
appears at the extremity of the lake (Hamoaze) just noticed. The principal among the >«. 




passage 

from hence. Tremcnton Castle was the residence and property of a former Duke of 
Cornwall ; here is a vast court beneath the keep, which appears in the plan, measuring 
three quarters of an acre. The scats passed aside the 'road between Port Elliot and 
Leskeard, are Sir Lionel Copely's, and the Glanvillc's. 

X«eskeard is one of the principal towns of the county, and was antiently fortified, with 
a castle, remains of which were here in the time of Leland. It hath much trade in 
leather, large markets, and many families of fashion and wealth. 

In the way to Launceston from hence, a stone obelisk near the road on the lef^, direct 
to the premises of Lord Camelford ; Lostormal or Restormal Castle, which is seen 
on the right, was another of the principal houses of the Earls of Cornwall, it stands on 
a rocky knole, which like the hill at entering, and another at the departure from 
Lestwithiel, over look a most picturesque valley, that attaches to the river Fowey and 
this town. This castle halh great remains of its ruinated walls and entrenched earth 
works still enrire, near it is a seat of the Hext's. Lestwithiel was the Roman station 
Uxela, and there was one uf their anticnt military ways passed from it by Castle Doar 
(an ancient camp) to Fowey, and passing another direction toward Bodmyn, is supposed 
to have reached both seas. It is a considerable market town, and hath several'good inns. 
The principal building which appears in the engraved plan, embellished with the Cre«t 
of Feathers, is a remarkable antiquity, and is often called the Parliament House, being 
long used by the Juries of this county, who were obliged by their Charters to assemble 
Parliaments or Courts of Stannery, of which the Lord Warden is Judge, and hath 
power to summon the Jurors. Jht prcscQi<n(nts of such Jurors have qceo printed aa4 
•tiled Acts of FarliamcQt, 
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Beneath the bleak hill of LanleirerO) on which the chutch isMruated, in a thick shel- 
ter of wood '» Lanlevero Rectory, the Kendals, heoce is a strange successkm of barren 
elifced hills $ but these surmounted) the prospects succeeding are beaugfuUy varied with 
rocky coasts, small intricate bays and inland vaks ; at one spot are the amjrfe premises 
of a country yeoman or wealthy farmer, surrounded with agricuitutal im^ovements; 
at others, it is gaily wild, with intersections of uncultivated wastes, fruit orchards, 
small hills, rocks, moors, and the mean habitations of sailors and peasants. At a few 
miles travel from hence, is a seat of the Carlyon's, and near this, the rich mines of this 
county are first approached, they consist principally of copper and tin, of which there 
is greater production than from any nation on earth ; they arc supposed to have been 
first worked by the Britons in the time of the Romans, and that the Phosnicians had 
large dealings with the inhabitants of this country for tin ; of this, such tin as is in the 
stream works are most valued; these works imply the streaming on the surface where 
the mine or particles of the tin are found in the loose earth that hath gathered between 
the hills ; others are called Lode works, and are such as reach fax into the bowels of the 
earth, from whence the mine is raised by means of shafts. Copper is raised by the 
tame means, and principally abounds with the tin, running together in a parallel with it. 
At the village of St« BUezey, which is passed in this stage, there is a scone seven f«^ 
and a half high, it is inscribed on both sides, and is supposed to have been set as a me- 
morial how far the Saxons penetrated westward. Seats near the entrance to St. Austle 
are, the Pen rises and Sauls. St. Austle hath a handsome Gothic Church, and is very 
populous in shops and inns, bting greatly used as a market for minerd. 

Besides a coast way which I shall here take occasion to describe, lying southward of 
that I have now passed,, a circuitous cross way passes also from it between Plymouth 
and Liskeard, by which a visit may be made to the agreeable reclused village of St. Gcr- 
mains) and the seat of Port Elliott, Lord Elliott's, and St. Germain's Priory. The river 
Tldj which rises about eight miles west-south-west of Launceston, joins the Liner 
here, the last of which conducts the tides of Tamar to it; thus conveyance is made each 
day to Plymouth in a passage boat. The village is considered the largest of the coun- 
ty, aod sends members to parliament. The Conventional Church is used by the pa- 
rishioners. The Priory is converted into a seat, and fitted up as above. Port Ellrott 
owes its name to a Bishop of Auzeree, who extirpated the Pelagian Heresy, to whose 
memory a Priory of secular Canons was founded, and which was erected into a bishopric 
in the year 981. 

Returning from hence to the more direct coast wa^, the road is through Seaton to East 
Looe, &c. and by my following directions will be found 14 miles nearer to St. Austle, 
Truro, &c. &c. than that commonly used by Leskeard and Lcstwithiel, with the ad- 
vantage of surveying a shore that abounds with romantic and rare beauties, near its 
commencement, there is the greatest extent of thpse Alpine prospects so peculiar to 
this part of the county. East and West Looe are situated near the opening of a recluse 
valley, which is watered by the current of the Looe, the land chasm or channel of 
which hasrily ushers its streams from the heights of St. Clare to the sea. 

The houses of East Looe are partly crowded upon a narrow margin of level land on 
the east side of such waters, and are partly fixed on the lower ledges of a stony pro- 
inontory, which rises in that direction over it ; it consists principally of cottages and 
Some Urge old fashioned dwellings, such as formerly accommodated the merchants 
Ind numerous fishermen that were once employed in it. An inconvenient bridge of 150 
yards in length, and 10 arches, connects this to the smaller village of West L^; this 
IS principally a small street running with an iulet from the contiguous heights to such 
river, and through this the road conrinues toFowey. Both these places have the privilege 
of sending members to parliament. Between X^ooe and Fowey is the seat of Sir John 
Trejawney, Bart. 

The town of Fowey hath its name from a river^ which, from the mountain Altamara 
|ust named, courses the country for 26 miles to this place. Its harbour is spacious, 
and hath always maintained a principal trade. According to Mr. Carew, it had onQe 
60 sail of ships belonging to it, 47 qf which were sent to the siege of Calais. In the 
feign of ]Cdward HI. they rescued several ships of Rye from distress, for which gene- 
rosity the town was made a member of one of the Cinque Ports. King Edward the IVth 
caused two towers to be erected at the entrance of this harbour for its safety, and in a 
tatt War there was a chain of 200 feet loii^; coasttUQtcd to aecoie the entrance of th« 
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iiafrbour. It is thus desciibed by Leland^ '< a market xovm, Walled deictidat^y to tbt 
se cost' and iiath gates also; yn the town ys but one chyrcbe but the bowses of eh< 
towne be well boylded of stone, an yl enhabitrd. At entery of the havon on the west 
side is a block ke houwse and a chapel , also there is on the same syd a towre with ordi* 
nans for the defens of the haven. At the east syde of the haven's mouth stondith a 
town for the defens thereof, and a chappel of St. Savyor a little above the same. By 
the town stondith a fisher villiage, cawied Polnaon. At the West point of the haven a 
blokbouse, a little higlwr on this point of the hilic is a chapel of St. Catarine, and un- 
der the root of this hiile, a litte withyti the haven's mouthy is a litte bay or creiBei 
bearing the name of Catari'ne. About a quarter of a mite uppe on the west of Bowey 
haven is a square towre of stone for the defence of the haven, and a little above this 
towre> on the same side, is Fowey town, lymg along the shore, and boildedon the side 
of a great slaty rok kind hill." The whole or a part of these subjects may be still re^ 
gttlarly traced^ and form together a very interesting succession of pleasing and enttfi^ 
taining scenery. It hath a fine old church, an hospital and free school, many wcahby 
inhabitantSy inns, and plentiful markets. 

Charlestown is a considerable ftlaceof teadei a short way farther upon this coant| 
Vhioh hath been lately formed from the speculation of the merchants "of this country^ 
as a fishing town, and for the shipping of the produce of the great tin mines, for whidh 
Ihit country is so particularly noticed, smd which am first 'discovtored near to the spcft 
where this road again falls mto the post and coach way frdm Plymouth Dock, to Fal«- 
motith, &c. which I lately passed. 

The old market town of Grampound so passed, is little used but by travellers ahd thd 
dealers in retail provisions, a;nd the country for some way hath a squallid aom^leMioUy 
and is barren of antiquities or picturesque scenery. Seats thus reached stt6 the peiti'* 
thorn's, Sir Caesar Hawkins's, the Vivian's, and the Andrews's, near the two latti 
especially about TreviUian, the traveller finds the country change. Its cha»<!ter abd 
an agreeable variety of landscape beauties,, open in different dhrections upon his eye*. 
- Truro is the roost fashionable and wealthy town of this county, and contfllns Mmt- 
very handsome streets, and other elegant buildings. It isaiso the principal place for 
stamping and exporting their blocks of tin ahd copper ore. It is situated oa a blanch 
of the port of Falmouth, and the conflux of two rivert that alibost encoillpttss the 
town. It was first incorporated by King John. Caraen Tin Stream wilt be pisitd in a 
ismaU valley two miles frum this, the largest and most profitable wotk in the cdun- 
*tyk Other valleyi in the way that contain similar works may be knoiim from' their 
sterile appearance. From the heights of the road some extensivt improvements in the- 
llistance, mark the seats of Lord Faltpouth and Sir William Lemon, otherwise th6 
country, except where it is pattiaMy occupied by the foshiotiable residences of the rich 
itniprietors of niine works, or the rude hovels of rheir rustic workmen, hath a desolate 
bafteu appearance ; still the wealth which is drawn from the industry of the&e people, 
It considered equai to the best agrarian productions ! Where this rOad descends to the 
valley of Camon^ the eye may have a pleasing relief from its tiresome wanderings, by 
resting on ftn-etfsy, placid, and comprehensive view of the artificia) andniittiral beauties 
of this vale. > Among the first are the neat premises of the Pox's, and among the latter 
are the singular meandefings of its river, and amooth skreens of periodical woods that 
|;racefuliy fringe its borders. Another seat this W)iy is the Ettys's. 

Penryn i» situated on the river He), it was antiently fortified and had a- eristic, the 
church too Was once collegiate, and had ri prebendaries. BriiA<;hes of Paliliouth har- 
bour also trretch aside of the town, and it is otherwise watered ^wkh small rivulets, ift 
hath a great trade in drying and vending pilchards. A way of 3 miles from hence 
reaches the -port of Falmouth, the busiest and most extensive nadliig town in the conn« 
ty. Its haibour-ifi so commodious, that ships «f the greatest burthen come^up-to its-quay^. 
It is guarded by two castles, St* Maws and Pendennisi each of which was erected by 
order of Henry VIII. ; and both have garrisons, and there is here perfect room and 
safety for the whole navy of England. ' Packets from hence regularly sail to Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the West Indies. The houses of the town are on the edge of the bay, or on 

* For oth«r descriptions of these, sec view of FieneaUmick atid tfCtMr feats, provided 
for the Appendix from the liberality of the families of tbi) cOunty. 
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ledges of t steep pretiplecft'that overlook it ; thus it hath a pleasant appeaiiince to the .j 
numerous strangers who approach it from sea^ and the inhabitant! have an equal pros- j 
pcctof its busy course and the variegated country around. It is near the mouth of the river t i 
Fal, and is supposed to be the station of the Voluba of the ancients. Seats that are conti- . \ 
guous to the principal road between Penryn and Helston, are the Row's and Hodges's. j 

Helston is situated on the river Lo, which, near its mouth extends to a very consider- 
able length, and is called Lo Pool. It is a very extensive market town, and like Truro^ 
is appointed by the Scannery Court for stamping tin. The Godolphin Hills that are 
passed, are situated in the heart of the tin mines ; the principal possessor of which was 
a family of that name so early as King William. 

T^e road which passes from the town of Manizian, forms a handsome circle upon 
the edge of the bleak hills, and many tiresome wastes cross the views throughout 
the ensuing parts of this country, and they are much chequered with broken rocks, 
and the unprofitable eruptions of the mines; the eartheni huts of .the peasantry- 
otherwise intersect its prospects ; these are beset with small tnclosures from the com* 
non, in which is a cow, and perhaps geese, goats, and a solitary swine, appear grazing 
the meagre pasture; their winter fuel of dried fern or furze, is also seer stacked within 
the same scanty limits, and from these displays of their industry, or the rustic pride 
of their habitations, we have a pleasing indication of the content and happiness of the 
humble possessors. Another proof arises from their settled living, I have discovered in 
a considerable neighbourhood throughout the west of this county, every family some- 
how a- kin to each other, and very few of the oldest among them had ever travelled far* 
ther than the shores of his own parish, or the nearest market town. The romantic and 
splendid subject of St. Michael's Mount, cannot fail to strike the traveller with 
singular interest and admiration ; it is situated near the small fishing town of Marazian, 
and at high water is completely surrounded with the sea, hath been fortified, and had a 
considerable religious establishment upon it, it is the property of Sir John St. Au« 
byn, Bart, whose seat is near this passage ; another that of the Duke of Leeds ^» 

Penzance is a wealthy town with a good harbour, that is much frequented with ship- 

Sing. It was bunit in 1595, by the Spaniards, but was soon rebuilt, fortified with 
itteries^and was made one of the coinage towns. Here are such quantities of ore, that the 
veins appear at low water mark to the utmost extent of the shore. The land's end, or 
uttermost extremity of this island, is about 10 miles from hence. Treeve and Sennon 
are small villages in the direct track thither ; another passage is made to it by way of 
St. Just, and near the latter way at Breehill, there is the roost comprehensive prospect 
of ttie sea, and each return of the coast from the notable spot above named. This was 
called by Ptolomy, Bolerium, the Britons called it Penreghuaed, or the Promontory of 
Blood, and by its inhabitants it is called Peuvanlas or Laad's-End. The name Pro- 
montory ill describes the character of its coast, it being a point of level lowland. 
Kow as the British appellations of places have commonly a pleasing affinity to their 
real situation or form, a doubt may be thence hazarded whether what is now such en4 
of the land is not a late enCToachment upon the ancient boundary of the sea. The 
most western promontory or headland is called Cape Cornwall, and is near the village 
of St. Just. 'Near this hath been a fortification or chapel, and a large romantic am- 
phitheatre; and at the neigh|>#uring parish of Morvas was a regulai* Danish entrench- 
ment, whilst in every way of the neighbourhood (except on the level above noticed) 
there is some sepulchral, druidical, or other monument of antiquity ; many great bo-r 
dies of cloven rocks lie half concealed in the rough tides that roll in so many direc- 
tions to this sh(»e, and large heads of many others appear upon the bosom of this dis- 
tant deep. Among the latter may be reckoned what are .called the Scilly Islands, 
" they are frightful to mariners, and many a tall ship lies buried at their feet 1 ' 
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* for other description of these, see Appendix 
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C. WUITTINGUAM« Prittur, Deu Street, Fetter Lane. 
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